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NOVEMBER, 1938 


Premonition 


ume And the old tree stands, with its gnarled limbs 
On the hill, where for many a year, 
It has weathered the cold of a thousand snows, 
And the lightning strokes that sere; 
But ever anon when November breathes 
Its chill on an Autumn dead, 
The old tree trembles as though in dread 
Of the winter that lies ahead. . 
John Woodworth 
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AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 


LESSON IN SCIENCE | 


By ALICE HANTHORN 
Principal, Observation School, Cleveland, Ohio 


WHAT INDIANS ATE (Reading Lesson) 


Si 
Indians had good food. Hi 
They ate wild turkey. In 
They ate bear meat. Se 
Big pumpkins, corn, peas, and In 
beans were raised by Indians W 
for food. 
They ate wild fruit. In 
They ate maple sugar. W 
SOMETHING TO LEARN 
Much of the information about Indians will have to be given to the children. At Thanks- pot 
giving time it will be well to realize how much the Indians helped the white man in teaching No 
him how to prepare the soil for corn, beans, peas, pumpkins, onions and potatoes. Wild fruit 
included plums, apples, grapes, and cherries. There were many varieties of nuts—walnuts 
hickory nuts, hazelnuts, and chestnuts. Game furnished meat—bear, turkey, buffalo. 
wit 
SOMETHING TO DO 
1. Charts should be made of these facts about Indians. wal 
2. Children will enjoy bringing in the various nuts, fall vegetables, and grain to make adisplay OF ¢ 


3. Pictures illustrating the fruits, fowls, and vegetables can be found in magazines and in seed 
catalogs. 


4. Encourage children to make free-hand drawing of these. 


WHO KNOWS THE ANSWERS? 


1. Indians ate walnuts, hickory nuts, hazelnuts, and chestnuts. How many kinds of nuts did they 
eat? 


2. One Indian killed 2 wild turkeys and another Indian killed 1 wild turkey. How many did both 
kill? 
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LESSON IN SCIENCE 


By ALICE HANTHORN 


OUR THANKSGIVING DINNER 


See this big turkey. 

He was raised on a farm. 
Indians ate wild turkey. 
See this big pumpkin pie. 
Indians gave us pumpkins. 


We are going to pop corn after 
dinner. 


Indians gave us popcorn. 


We are grateful to the Indians. 


SOMETHING TO LEARN 


Continue simple study of the Indians. If possible bring an Indian rug or a blanket, Indian 
pottery, silver jewelry, pictures of Indian homes, canoes, bow and arrow, and pieces of flint. 
Notice the colors used and the design and shape of the bowls. 


SOMETHING TO DO 
Make a clay bowl for mother’s Christmas. When these are modeled carefully, dried, painted 
with some Indian design, and shellacked they will hold a tiny flower pot with plant. 


Set up a simple loom. It is possible to make one of wooden frames with nails to hold the 
warp or to make a cardboard loom with notches for the warp. Make a little rug for a doll house 


or a runner for a table. 


RIDDLE 
Who am I? 
I am a big man. 
I have brown skin. 


I make silver jewelry. 


Who am [? 


WRITE IN THE PROPER WORD 


Rug Bowl Turkey Wigwam Blanket Canoe 
1. An Indian weaves a pretty ___. 
Some Indians 


2 
3. Indians make ___ _ — from clay. 
4 


. An Indian guides his ___ _ — down the 
stream. 


5. The Indians ate _. 
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STUDY OF THE MONTH 


By ALICE HANTHORN 


NOVEMBER 


SIGNS OF THE MONTH 


The trees are now bare. 


Grass is dry and brown. 


The cold winds blow. We must 
wear warm coats. 


= Animals have their warm coats of 
fur or hair. 
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A fluffy snow is falling. 
Days are short. 

It is still dark when we get up. 

Ears of corn are dry and ready to pop. 

Rosy apples are in the cellar. 

The kitchen smells spicy. 


Thanksgiving is coming. 


NOVEMBER (Reading Lesson) 


November is the third autumn month. 
It has thirty days. 
Thanksgiving comes in November. 


Hurrah for November! 


SOMETHING TO DO 
1. Make border of turkeys on the blackboard—have children draw free hand, the best drawing 
being used for pattern. 


2. Discover how animals prepare for winter. Look at pussy’s heavy coat of fur. Notice how 
shaggy Rover’s coat is. If possible look at the coats of cows, horses, and sheep. 


3. Make a chart showing warm materials used for clothing. Make simple collection of pieces of 
material made of wool. 
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LESSON IN CITIZENSHIP 


By ALICE HANTHORN 


MEANING OF THANKSGIVING 


Discussion Period 


Some information will have to be given to the children by the teacher. Most of the ideas 
can be drawn from the children by questions. Give brief account of the real meaning of Thanks- 
giving. Emphasize the thought of gratitude which always characterized the harvest festivals 
in many lands since ancient times. Make a list of the things we have to be grateful for. 
These should be placed on a chart later on. Have the children illustrate as many as possible. 


WE ARE GRATEFUL FOR 


Our mother Our friends 

Our father Our brothers and sisters 
Our homes Our free country 

Our school Our church 

Our warm clothes Our books 

Our good food Our pets 


Continue as long as good suggestions come. 


HOW CAN WE HELP OTHERS? 


1. Children can make favors for the Thanksgiving table. Place cards with a turkey, a Puritan 


boy or girl, or a red apple are easily made. 


Clever favors can be made from peanuts fastened together with toothpicks or match sticks. 
One long peanut is selected for the body. A hole should be made in each end with a long needle. 
A small round peanut should be selected for the head. This is joined by a small stick to the body. 
Another short stick makes the tail. Legs can be put on and if the children are skillful eyes, mouth, 


and ears can be made with ink or black paint. These favors can be sent to the children’s hospital 
to be placed on the Thanksgiving trays. 
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2 AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 


WORK SHEET IN SOCIAL SCIENCE 


The Adventures 
of Peter and Thomas 


By ZETA I. BROWN 


Elementary Supervisor, Warwick, Rhode Island 


(Continued from last month) 


U.S. S. MAYFAIR 
Nov. 1, 1938 
DEAR THOMAS, 

Ever since the day we left Maine I have been either riding or unpacking and repacking my 
bags and trunk. Mother has been getting our clothes ready to pack and getting our home ready 
to close for the winter, and father has been getting our tickets and passports. He says that if 
we lose our passports we cannot enter the countries we plan to visit, and we cannot get back 
into the United States again without showing them to the customs officers. 

Father had taken me down to the pier in New York two or three times to watch the big 
boats come in, but that was not half as exciting as really going away on one of them myself. 
It was such fun to drive down to the pier in a taxi. We went down quite early so that I could 
watch the workmen lift the cargo with their big electric hoist and lower it into the hold of the 
ship. While I was watching they hoisted a big Buick automobile and put it in the garage. The 
porters in their uniforms were rushing around with the passengers’ bags and the cabin boys were 
helping, too. 

When we started to go on board the boat it made me think of going to the movies. We 
walked up the gangplank and showed our tickets to an officer in a little booth. He looked at our 
passport, then tore off part of our ticket and let us go on board the boat. A man who is called 
the steward met us, looked at our tickets and took us down to our cabins, just the way an usher 
in the movies takes us to our seats. My tutor has a cabin right beside mine. 

That reminds me that it is time for my classes now. I plan to go to her cabin every morning 
at nine o’clock and spend about three hours in school. Then I can have all the rest of the day to 
get acquainted with this big boat and with some of the people on it. 

Your friend, 
PETER 


What is the duty of a customs officer? 


What is a passport? 


What does “‘cargo’’ mean? What 
kinds of cargo do you think were 
loaded on this ship? 


What do the following words mean? 


electric hoist ocean liner 
pier taxi 
steward porter 


gangplank hold of the ship 
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WORK SHEET IN SOCIAL SCIENCE—Continued 


U.S. S. BON BON 


Oct. 25, 1938 
DEAR PETER, 


This is the third day that I have been at sea and it is so much fun I almost dread to have 
the voyage end. I asked father how many more miles we have to go and he laughed at me. He 
said that I would have to ask the captain. Father told me that the speed at sea is not measured 
by the mile as it is on land. At sea one says “knots” instead of miles. I think our boat travels 
about twenty-five knots an hour. 

Some of the passengers have been seasick, but I have not been sick at all. Father says that 
we are lucky to have cabins so near the middle of the boat. That part of the boat is not tossed 
about as much by the waves as are the bow and the stern. 

My tutor has been helping me to learn the names of the different parts of the boat. I know 
now what all of these words mean: porthole, hull, windlass, port, starboard and crow’s nest. 
She has taught me some of the rules of the sea, too. Did you know that ships have to carry lights 
the same as automobiles do on land? There must be a green light on the starboard side and a 
red light on the port side. When two boats meet at sea, they pass on the right side just as auto- 
mobiles do on land. Another rule of the sea is that a steamship must always give a sailing vessel 
the right of way. A steamship can back up if it has to, but a sailing vessel is kept moving by the 
wind. 

I was surprised when I found out that a pilot does not stay on a boat for the whole journey. 
He stays in a pilot boat in the harbor and gets on board different liners just to guide them through 
the harbor channels. The rest of the time the captain of the boat does the piloting. This afternoon 
I am going to meet our captain. 

I hope you are having a pleasant journey, too. 


Your friend, 
THOMAS 


What does “‘U. S. S.’’ stand for in the 
heading of this letter? 


Draw a picture of an ocean liner. 
Put the figure ‘‘I’’ on a porthole. 
Put a cross on the hull. 

Put a man in the crow’s nest. 
Draw a light on the side. 


Make the light the starboard color. 
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Photo by H. Armstrong Roberts 


Thanksgiving Morning 


For Picture Story Lesson—Miniatures on pages 58, 62. 
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PICTURE STORY LESSON 


THANKSGIVING MORNING 


By ZETA I. BROWN 
Elementary Supervisor, Warwick, Rhode Island 


PICTURE STUDY PLANS 


Questions similar to the following may be 
used during the language period to stimulate 
conversation and to help cultivate sentence sense. 


GRADES I and Il 


What has mother on the plate? 
Do you think the children will like it? Why? 


What do you think mother is going to do with 
it now ? 


How-do you suppose she will cook it ? 

How would you best like it cooked ? 

When do you think they will have it to eat? 
Who is standing at the left of the picture? 


Which of the children do you think is the 
older? Why? 


Which of the women do you think is the older? 
Why? 


What do you suppose the boy is thinking ? 
Where do you think mother got the turkey ? 


Zeta |. Brown 


Miss Zeta I. Brown, native of Maine 
and one time resident, is now Ele- 
mentary Supervisor in Warwick, 
Rhode Island. Sincere, progressive 
and ambitious, she started her career 
in the Farmington Normal School in 
Maine, went on to Boston University 
and matriculated to further study 
at Columbia University. Solidly 
Srounded and firmly established in 
her field, Miss Brown has taught for 
two years in the rural schools in 
Maine, eight years in the graded 
schools in Connecticut, and has 
served as Field Supervisor of Rural 
Education in the State of Maine for 
four and one-half years, from which 
post she went on to Warwick, Rhode 
Island, to fill her present position. 
Not satisfied merely to fill her duties 
in the official posts of education, she 
has occupied her spare time with 
contributing to leading educational 
magazines (by request) and with 
creative work in the field of books. 
Her first book, ‘‘Color in Action,’’ has 
maintained a steady popularity. Still 


young, still ambitious and still sin- 


cere, magazine editors expect much 


What other things have you had for Thanksgiving dinner? 
How many do you think will have dinner with this family? Name them. 


Tell a short story about: 


a. this picture 
b. turkeys 
c. the first Thanksgiving 


f. what you did last Thanksgiving 


g. what you are planning to do this Thanksgiving 
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from Miss Brown in the future. 
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HOW WELL CAN YOU READ? (Grades III and IV) 
1 21 14 8 24 135 20 12 27 5 15 25 10 


16. Lhe «9 


7 li 12 295 18 26 6 28 9 a 


If this picture (Thanksgiving Morning) was taken in the kitchen, draw a line 
from 1 to 14; if it was not, draw a line from 1 to 7. 

If turkeys lay vgs draw a line from 8 to 11; if they do not lay eggs, draw 
a line from 8 to 2 

If the girl in this —_— is older than the boy, draw a line from 25 to 18; if 
she is not, draw a line from 13 to 25. 

If the turkey in this picture is cooked, draw a line from 12 to 27; if it is not 
cooked, draw a line from 12 to 26. 

If turkeys give milk, draw a line from 15 to 9; if they do not give milk, draw 
a line from 5 to 28. 

If turkeys have two legs, draw a line from 10 to 4; if they do not have two 
legs, draw a line from 23 to 4. 

If turkeys can crow, join numbers 24 and 13; if they cannot crow, join num- 
bers 24 and 12. 

If turkeys are larger than hens, join numbers 20 and 3; if they are not larger 
than hens, join numbers 18 and 26. 

If turkeys are good to eat, join numbers 28 and 9; if they are not good to eat, 
join numbers 9 and 29. 

If grandmother is as tall as mother in the picture, connect numbers 3 and 18; 
if she is not as tall, connect numbers 16 and 3. 

If Thanksgiving comes just once each year, connect numbers 17 and 29; if it 
comes more than once, connect numbers 29 and 15. 

If Thanksgiving is the time that you hang your stocking, join numbers 12 
and 16; if it is not, join numbers 11 and 12. 

If school does not keep on Thanksgiving Day, join numbers 16 and 18; if it 
does keep, join numbers 18 and 25. 

If Thanksgiving always comes on Thursday, draw a line from 22 to 6; if it 
does not, draw a line from 26 to 6. 

If Thanksgiving comes before Christmas, draw a line from 5 to 15; if it does 
not, draw a line from 15 to 25. 

If you like turkey better than toast, join numbers 13 and 20; if you like toast 
better than turkey, join numbers 13 and 24. 

If Thanksgiving comes in October, draw a line from 12 to 27; if it does not, 
draw a line from 22 to 27. 

If Indians ever celebrate Thanksgiving, join numbers 23 and 19; if they do 
not, join numbers 23 and 10. 

If Thanksgiving i is celebrated in all countries, join numbers 14 and 7; if it is 
not, join numbers 21 and 7. 
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THE OPOSSUM NATURE STUDY READING Bess Bruce Cleaveland 


SAV 
~\ 


Here is an Opossum. 

We nickname it "possum. 
Possums eat many things. 
They eat fruit and vegetables. 


They like nuts. insects and eggs. 
They eat chickens and rats, too. 
They climb trees. 

They can hang by their tails. 


\ 
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WE 


Opossums have sharp teeth. 

They can “play dead.” 

That is what we mean when we say, 
“Playing ’possum.” 


Baby opossums ride on the mother’s back. 
She carries them in a pouch. too. 

The pouch is like that of a kangaroo. 

She has six to thirteen babies in her family. 
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THE STORE Number Seat Work Louise D. Tessin 


STORE 


| 


JOE AND MARY HAVE A STORE 
FILLED WITH THINGS TO EAT, 
APPLES , CANDY , LEMONADE, 
AND COOKIES CRISP AND SWEET. 


One candy and one cake cost how much ? 
One apple and one ice cream cone cost how much? 
One cookie and one lemonade cost how much? 
One candy and one jemonade cost how much ? 
One lemonade and one egg cost how much?- ss 
One egg and one cookie cost how much? 
One ice cream cone and one apple cost how much? ___ 
One cake and one candy cost how much ? 

One apple and one lemonade cost how much? 
One candy and one ice cream cone cost how much? __ 
One cookie and one apple cost how much ? 
One apple and one egg cost how much? 
One candy and one cookie cost how much? 
One candy and one apple cost how much ? 

Two apples cost how much ? 

Two cookies cost how much ? 

Two eggs cast how much ? 

Two candies cost how much? 

Of all these things, which three do you like best ? 
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NUMBER SEAT WORK Bess Bruce Cleaveland 


Three wild turkeys sitting close, 
Two not far away; 

How many turkeys does that make? 
How many, do you say? 


Two Indians wear war bonnets, 
Three Indians are without; 
How many Indians, all in all? 
Now tell me, can you count? 


Four Puritan boys are facing you, 
One girl is shy, I fear. 

Four Puritans and one Puritan. 
How many have we here? 
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SUN MON TUE WED THUR FRI SAT 

1 2 3 4 5 

6 9 10 11 12 

13 #14 15 16 17 18 19 

20. 21 22 23 24 25 26 
2i 28 29 30 
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NOVEMBER POSTER Bess Bruce Cleaveland 


Wess | )rece leave 


The little Indian lad is teaching his Puritan friend to use a bow and arrow. The fair-haired Puritan wears a 
soft gray suit with white collar and cuffs, black belt, hose and shoes. His hat is gray. 

The Indian has a soft leather suit of light tan trimmed in gay beads and embroidery. His skin is light red- 
rown, his hair black. 

Paint the sky light blue and the grass dull green. 
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The Spelling Bee 


A Health Play 


By CAROLYN TOWLE 


Characters 
Four CLEAN CHILDREN 
Two Boys Two Girls 


Four Untipy, Dirty CHILDREN 
Two Boys Two Girls 


HEALTH FAIRY 


SceENE: The Home of the HEALTH 
Fairy (various health posters, 
etc., decorate the room). 


Act I 


(Enter CLEAN CHILDREN, 
dressed in very nice clothes and 
spotlessly clean.) 


First Boy: So this is the Health 
Fairy’s house. Isn’t it a grand place? 
(He walks around looking at the 
posters.) 


First Girt: I wonder why the 
Health Fairy sent for us. It’s so very 
clean here, I am certainly glad I 
brushed my hair, cleaned my teeth 
and fixed my nails. 

SEcOND Boy: We’ll soon find out 
why she sent for us, I guess, but she 
doesn’t even seem to know we’re 
here yet. Let’s knock or talk loudly 
or something so she’ll come in! 


SECOND GIRL: That wouldn’t be 
very polite but we could all sing one 
of our health songs. Then she would 
be sure to hear us and come in. 


AL: O. K. Let’s go! 


First Boy: We’ll sing, ‘‘Should 
we forget.’’ (They all sing to the 
tune of ‘‘Auld Lang Syne.’’) 


‘Should we forget to wash our face 
and start right out for school, 

Should we forget to clean our teeth 
and every other rule, 

Our teacher would be very cross and 
send us out the door 

And we could stay right there with- 
out till we were clean once 
more!”’ 


(Enter HEALTH Fairy) 


HEALTH Fairy: Well, Well, here 
are some of my children and what a 
nice song! Where did you learn it? 


Au: At school, Health Fairy! 


HEALTH Fairy: That’s fine! But 
now where are the other children? 
Let me see! 1-2-3-4. There should be 
four more children. I am afraid they 
do not know how to tell time yet! 
You know I never like to wait! 

(Just then loud noise is heard 
outside and Four CHILDREN—two 
boys and two girls—enter. They 
are dressed very carelessly, their 
hair is untidy.) 


First UNntTipy Say, what’s 
the idea getting us up here? We 
wanted to play today. This is vaca- 
tion time you know. 


First Untipy Boy: Yeah, I 
second the motion! What’s on your 
mind, Health Fairy! Let’s hear it so 
we can get going! 


SECOND UNTIpy GIRL: We haven’t 
time to waste here. We’ve got more 
important things to do. 


HEALTH Fairy (interrupting): 
Such as combing your hair for in- 
stance? 


SEcOoND UntTipy (hanging 
her head): Well, the wind has blown 
my hair a little, I guess! 

SECOND UNTIpy Boy: We have too 
good a time to stop for hair combing 
and sissy things like that! We’ve got 
a song that tells how we feel about 
such things. Want to hear it? 


HEALTH Farry: Certainly, it will 
be most interesting, I’m sure. 


(All Four Dirty CHILDREN sing 
to tune of ‘‘Farmer in the Dell.’’) 
“‘We think it’s very sissy, 

We think it’s very sissy, 

We think it’s very, very sissy, 

To comb our hair each day! 


We think it’s very silly, 
We think it’s very silly, 
We think it’s very, very silly, 
To brush our teeth each day. 


We think it’s very foolish, 

We think it’s very foolish, 

We think it’s very, very foolish, 
To eat fresh fruit each day!”’ 


Act II 
ScENE: Same as Act I 

HEALTH Fairy: I have asked you 
children here for a spelling bee, and 
I think the sooner we start the 
better. I’m going to put these clean 
children on one side and the untidy 
ones on the other. The winners can 
put on a little entertainment for the 
losers. 

CLEAN CHILDREN: Hurray! We 
love spelling bees! 

Dirty CHILDREN: Aw, phooey! We 
hate spelling bees! They’re sissy! 

HEALTH Fairy: This isn’t like an 
ordinary spelling bee. We are going 
to see how many different ways we 
can spell health! Ready! Let’s start 
with this little girl! 

First CLEAN S-L-E-E-P. 
SLEEP! 
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HEALTH Fairy: Correct. Next. 


First UntTipy Gir_: F-R-I-E-D 
—F-O-O-D. FRIED FOOD. 


HEALTH Farry: Wrong! Next! 


First CLEAN Boy: V-E-G-E- 
T-A-B-L-E-S. VEGETABLES. 


HEALTH Fairy: Good! 


First Untipy Boy: L-A-T-E— 
H-O-U-R-S. LATE HOURS. 


HEALTH Fairy: Terrible! 


SECOND CLEAN GIRL: F—R-E-S-H 
—A-I-R. FRESH AIR. 


HEALTH Farry: Right! 


SECOND UNTiIpDy GIRL: 
A-I-R. NO AIR. 


HEALTH Fairy: No! No! 


SECOND CLEAN Boy: ©-L—-E-A-N 
T-E-E-T-H. CLEAN TEETH. 


HEALTH Farry: Fine! Next. 


SEconD UntTipy Boy: H-O-L-E-S 
—I-N—T-E-E-T-H. HOLES IN 
TEETH. 

HEALTH Farry: It’s very easy to 
see which of you children know your 
health rules. We have just these four 
clean children left and I am going 
to call them all winners. Now if you 
untidy children will sit over there 
these people will entertain you with 
a health lesson. 


N-O— 


First CLEAN GIRL: 

Clean teeth, clean hair, and clean 
hands! 

You'll live to visit many lands! 


First CLEAN Boy: 

Fresh air and water and plenty of 
sleep. 

Good health is yours always to keep! 


SECOND CLEAN GIRL: 

Good food well cooked and plenty to 
eat, 

At work and at games you'll never 
be beat! 


SECOND CLEAN Boy: 

As long as you’re dirty from foot to 
head, 

You'll probably spend most of your 
time in bed, 

For germs love dirt and dirt loves 
you 

When you let it do what it wants to 
do. 


(All Four CLEAN CHILDREN sing. 
Tune: ‘‘For He’s a Jolly Good 
Fellow.’’) 


“For we are healthy children, 
For we are healthy children, 
For we are healthy children, 
Which nobody can deny!”’ 


(All Four Untipy CHILDREN 
step up and sing to the same 
tune.) 


““And we'll be healthy, too, 
And we'll be healthy, too, 
And we’ll be healthy children 
Which nobody can deny!”’ 
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All Aboard! 


A Dramatization 
Developed at 
Phillips School, 
Des Moines, Iowa 
By ETHEL R. TAYLOR 


Dear Second Grade: 

We made a play train. It is fun 
riding on it. We made up a play, too, 
about a trip to Chicago. Will you 
come to our play? It will start at 
9:45 on Friday morning. 

Room 103 


Dear Boys and Girls of Room 103: 

We would be glad to come to your 
Train Play. Thank you for asking 
us to come. 


The Second Grade 


The Players 


THe Hitt Famity. Ruth and Bob, 
who with their father and mother, 
are going to Chicago on the train. 

OTHER PASSENGERS. Boys and girls 
(some carrying doll babies) buying 
tickets, sitting in the waiting- 
room, and riding in the various 
cars of the play train. 

THE TRAIN Workers. Conductor, 
Engineer, Fireman, Porter,Steward 
in the Dining Car, Baggage Man, 
Mail Clerk, Station Agent, and 
Red Cap. Each wear a cap which 
has been made of construction 
paper at school. 

THE VERSE SPEAKING CHOIR. 


Scene 


Railway Station: In one corner of 
the schoolroom is a_kinderscreen 
through the window of which the 
station agent sells tickets. Near this 
chairs are arranged as seats in the 
waiting-room of a railway station. 

An orange crate train large enough 
tor the class to ride in has been con- 
structed by the children after a visit 
to a real train. The ENGINE is made 
irom a large barrel with fruit basket 
‘over wheels, coffee can headlight, 
‘ereal box smoke-stack, coffee can 

ind and steam domes, lath 

hrottle, brake and cowcatcher, 
nd an old dinner bell fastened on a 
string so that it can be rung. Of 
range crates and laths the boys and 
girls have built the Cas for the 


engineer and fireman, a Day Coacu, 
PULLMAN Car, DINING Car, Bac- 
GAGE Car, Malt Car, and OBSERVA- 
TION Car. In the TENDER are rocks 
painted black (coal). In the Bac- 
GAGE CAR are suit-cases made from 
cake boxes, and doll grips and 
trunks brought from home. Two 
tables are set with cloths and clay 
dishes all ready for the first call for 
dinner on the Diner. For the PuLt- 
MAN the boys and girls have brought 
pillows from home and at school 
have made sheets and curtains for 
the berths; and have also made a 
ladder for the upper berth. In the 
Mai Car are small cardboard boxes 
nailed on the sides for mail com- 
partments. In front of the fireman’s 
place is an old alarm clock which 
serves as the STEAM GAUGE. 


The Play Itself 


RosertT: This is the train which 
will take us to Chicago. I shall tell 
you about some of it. As you can see 
it is a Rock Island train and its 
number is 1378. This round part of 
the engine is the BoILEr (points to 
the barre!). It helps make the train 
go. There is water in the boiler. The 
fire heats this water and when it 
gets very, very hot it turns into 
steam. The steam is very powerful 
and makes the train go. This is the 
HEADLIGHT (points to coffee can 
in front). The light on the head- 
light is made by electricity. This is 
the SAND Dome (points to coffee 
can on top). In slippery weather 
the engineer lets down the sand from 
the sand dome on to the track to 
keep the wheels from slipping. These 
big wheels are the DrRivING WHEELS 
(points to fruit basket covers). 
Large wheels are for speed. Pas- 
senger engines have large drive 
wheels because they must go very 
fast. 
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VERSE SPEAKING CHOIR: 

The engine starts at his command, 
When he turns on the steam, 

And draws the train across the land, 
And over field and stream. 

But when it gets to where it goes, 
Along the shining track, 

I wonder if the engine knows, 
It soon must hurry back! 


RosertT: The engineer drives the 
train. Here he is already sitting in 
his place which is on the right of the 
cab. The engineer cannot talk to 
anyone after the train is started, but 
he will talk to you now. 


ENGINEER: All the time the train 
is going I keep my hand on the 
throttle like this (shows children). 
This THROTTLE is the thing that 
makes the train stop in a hurry. 
And all the time I have to look out 
of the window to see what the signals 
say and see that there is nothing on 
the track ahead. If I see a green 
signal on the signal post that means 
that the engine can go straight 
ahead, but if the signal is red, then 
it means ‘‘Stop’’—and I press on 
the throttle, and the train stops. 


VERSE SPEAKING CHOIR: 

It’s nice to be the engineer 
And make the engine go 

Along the track that winds ahead, 
And make the whistle blow, 

And watch the lights turn red and 

green, 

Or yellow—meaning “clear.”’ 

I hope some day when I am big, 
I’ll be an engineer. 


ENGINEER: I don’t always sit in 
the cab. I keep the engine oiled and 
cleaned. Here is my long-nosed oil- 
can and here is some WastTE (rea/ 
waste which engineer had given 
children). I use it to keep the 
engine clean. The fireman helps me. 
Here is the fireman now sitting in 
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his place on the left side of the cab. 
He will tell you about his work. 


FIREMAN: Do you see this round 
thing like a clock? (Points to old 
alarm clock.) It is a STEAM GAUGE. 
See, it has a hand, too, like a clock 
hand, and the steam makes the 
hand move, so that you can see how 
much steam is coming out of the 
boiler. When the steam is getting 
low the hand drops, and I know that 
more coal is needed. When the train 
is coming to a steep place the fire 
has to be Rep Hort, so that lots and 
lots of steam can come out of the 
boiler. It takes a lot of extra steam 
to push a train up a steep, high hill. 
I help the engineer watch the track, 
too. 


Conpuctor: I am called the 
captain of the train because I am in 
charge of it. Before the train starts 
the engineer and I always check our 
watches for they must be just the 
same. When I signal to the engi- 
neer he starts the train. After the 
train starts I take the tickets. 


VERSE SPEAKING CHOIR: 

The conductor man is spic and span, 
He tells the engine when 

To ring its bell and spin its wheels 
To start the train again. 

He calls out loudly ‘“‘All Aboard!” 
And takes the tickets too, 

He waves his hand or swings his 

light, 

And the engine says, ‘‘Choo! Choo!’ 


Porter: I am a porter. I work in 
this PuLLMAN Car. When I make 
up the beds I let down a shelf for 
the upper berth. The lower berth is 
made by pulling the seats together. 
I make up each berth with a mat- 
tress, pillows, sheets and blankets. I 
hang green curtains up in front of 
each berth. 


STEWARD: I am in charge of this 
dining car where people who ride on 
the train may eat their meals. 
Trained waiters serve the meals. I 
help the waiters and show people 
places at the table when they come 
to this DINER. 


BaGGAGE Man: I work in this 
BacGaGE Car. It carries trunks, 
boxes, bicycles, and other baggage. 
Sometimes cats and dogs ride in the 
baggage car, too, for people cannot 
have their pets with them in pas- 
senger cars. I look after all the bag- 
gage and load and unload it ai 
stations. 


Cierk: This Mair Car isa 
traveling post-office. We mail clerks 
are very busy sorting the mail as 
the train rushes along. The mail for 
each town or city is put into a 
separate bag. These bags of mail are 
thrown off the train at the different 
stations. Sometimes mail bags are 


picked up while the train rushes 
along. A long steel arm on the door 
of the mail car snatches the mail 
from a tall post near the track. 


HELEN: This car at the end of the 
train is an OBSERVATION Car. Here 
the passengers may read or watch 
the scenery. There are comfortable 
chairs, magazines, books, and a 
radio; sO you see passengers can 
enjoy a ride on our train. 


STATION AGENT: I work here in 
this Rartway STATION. It is a very 
busy place. Crowds of people rush 
to and from the trains. Porters hurry 
here and there carrying people’s bag- 
gage. Many, many people stand in 
front of this ticket window and buy 
tickets for their trips. 


Repcap: I am called a REpcap. 
Can you guess why? I help people 
at the Railway Station any way I 
can. I carry their suit-cases and 
packages and show them where their 
trains are. I get many tips. 


Bos: My name is Bob Hill. Here 
are my father, mother, and sister, 
Ruth. We are going on a trip to 
Chicago. (Turning to his father.) 
Shall we buy our tickets now, Dad? 


Mrs. sit here and wait 
while you get the tickets. 


Mr. Hitt (at the ticket win- 
dow): Four tickets to Chicago, 
please. 


Bos (as he and Ruth look 
through the barred window): 
Oh, Ruth, look at all those colored 
tickets! 


RutH: There must be thousands 
and thousands of them. Oh, the 
man’s giving Daddy long green 
tickets. 


Repcap (taking bags): Your 
train is on track sixteen. 


Rutu (pointing to the play 
train): Oh, there’s our train! 


Bos: See, the conductor and engi- 
neer are both looking at their 
watches. 


Mr. Hiv: Their watches must be 
just the same so that the trains can 
start on time. (Gives Repcap 10 
cents for carrying bags.) 


Porter (at the train): ‘‘Where 
to, please? 


Mr. Hiv: Chicago. 


PorTeER: This is your car. Watch 
your step. 


Rutu (whispers to Bos): Look! 
There are lots of other people on the 
train. 


Bos: Yes. But let’s watch the 
train start. See the conductor wav- 
ing his hand to the engineer. Now he 
is getting on the train. 
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RutTtu: How loud that bell on the 
engine is ringing. 


Bos: Did you hear how sharp the 
whistle blew twice, and the con- 
ductor call ‘‘All Aboard!’’? The 
train is beginning to move. 


OTHER CHILDREN ON THE PLay 
TRAIN: Choo! Choo! Choo! Ch! Ch! 
Ch! 


ConpuctTor: Tickets, please! 


RutuH: Daddy, why did you have 
to give them to him? You just 
bought them. 


Dap: I gave them to the conductor 
so he would know we had paid for 
our ride. 


Bos: It’s fun to ride; it seems as 
if the country is just flying by. 


RutH: Watch those telegraph 
poles jerk past the window. 

(In all the play imagination 
plays an important part.) 


ConpuctTor: Next station, ‘Ames. 


ENGINEER: We’re coming to Ames. 
Too-too- 00-00 oo0-t. I must pull the 
throttle and set the brakes. (Other 
children on the train to show 
that it is stopping.) Ch— Ch— 
Ch——_— Ch———-._ Ch— 

Ch 


Conpuctor: Ames! This way, 
please. (Helps some children off 
train and others on. The bag- 
gage man takes trunks and boxes 
from baggage car.) ALL 
ABOARD! (Whistle blows, bell 
rings and train starts again.) 
Choo! Choo! Choo! Ch! Ch! Ch! 
Ch! 


Bos: Mother, see that little boy 
trying to open a window. 


Mrs. Hiiv_: He cannot open it. 
This is an air-conditioned train. 


RutH: What does that mean, 
Mother? 


Moruer: It means that the air in 
the train is kept just the right 
temperature. In the summer the air 
is cooled with cold water. In the 
winter it is warmed. The air is 
washed to keep it clean. The win- 
dows are kept shut to keep out the 
heat and dirt. 


PortTER: First call for dinner in the 
DininG Car. (The go to the 
Diner.) 


Bos: My, but everything smells 
good! 


STEWARD: Here is a table for 
four. (Then handing them a 
menu.) The soup is very fine today. 
(WalITER takes order and they are 
soon eating.) 
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CONDUCTOR: MARSHALLTOWN! 

This way, please! (Other pas- 

sengers get on and off train.) 


Mai. Lots of mail here 
today! (Bags are put in mail car 
and mail clerks continue their 
work of sorting mail. As the train 
goes along the workers 1n all the 
cars are doing their work: the en- 
gineer and fireman in their cab, 
the conductor in the day coach, 
the porter making up the beds 
in the Pullman, the waiters in 
the Diner are setting the table, 
etc., the baggage man arranging 
the baggage, and the mail clerks 
working in the mail car.) 


Mr. HI: That was a fine meal! 


Mrs. Hit: I’d like to sit in the 
OBSERVATION CAR awhile. Oh, isn’t 
this lovely! Books, magazines, radio 
and everything to help us enjoy our 
ride. 

RuTH: Bob, did you see the porter 
making the beds in the Pullman? 


Bos: Yes. Everything looked so 
clean and comfortable that I’d like 
to sleep there. 


ConpuctTor: Cedar Rapids! Right 
this way! 


ENGINEER (when train has 
stopped): We’d better oil the wheels 
here. (He and the FIREMAN get 
out of the cab and with the big 
oil-can play that they are oiling 
the wheels.) 


FIREMAN: Here is some waste. 
We’ll have time to clean the engine, 
too. (Rubs it with the waste.) 


(The conductor helps pas- 
sengers on and _ off train, 
gives signal to the engineer, who 
starts the train, as conductor 
calls ‘‘All Aboard.’’ The train 
starts again, Ch-ch-ch-ch-ch-ch- 
ch-ch-ch-ch-) 


RutH: It’s fun to ride in the 


Observation Car. I can see every- 
thing so well as we go along. 


Bos: That is because it has such 
big windows. We’ve surely gone 
through a great many stations. I 
was going to count them, but there 
were so many I’ve lost count now. 


VERSE SPEAKING CHOIR: 
From a Railway Carriage 
By Robert Louis Stevenson 
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Bridges and houses, hedges and 
ditches, 

And charging along like troops in a 
battle, 

All through the 
horses and cattle; 

All of the sights of the hill and the 
plain 

Fly as thick as driving rain; 

And ever again in the wink of an eye, 

Painted stations whistle by. 


meadows’ the 


Conpuctor: Next station, Chi- 
cago! 

Bos: Hurrah! That’s where we 
get off! 


Rutu: I’m glad we’re in Chicago, 
but we did have a grand train trip! 


VERSE SPEAKING CHOIR: 
Railroad Rhyme 
By John Saxe 


Singing through the forests, 
Rattling over ridges; 

Shooting under arches, 
Rumbling over bridges; 

Whizzing through the mountains, 
Buzzing through the vale, 


LANGUAGE GAMES 


If in the lower grades we can have 
enough language games centered 
about one troublesome phrase to 
help the child recognize and use the 
right form, we have done much to 
help him in his later English work 
and socially. 

The following games are to teach 
the proper use of ‘“‘did.” A different 
one can be used every day for if the 
same one is used day after day, it 
loses its newness and fun and ceases 
to be a game. 


Who Did It? 


“It”? stands in front of the room, 
hiding his eyes. The teacher points 
at someone who immediately stands. 

Then the teacher tells “It’’ to 
count to ten slowly. While “It’’ is 
‘ounting, the one standing makes 
any motion he wishes but tries to 
finish and be seated before ‘“‘It’’ has 
finished counting. “‘It’’ turns after 
1e has reached ten and looks sharply 
1round. 

The class calls: 

Who did it? 
Who did it? 
Who did it? 

* did it.” 

If he is correct, the class claps 
three times and says: 


Faster than fairies, faster than Bless me! this is pleasant, 
witches, Riding on a rail. 
Yes, yes, yes, Question: Did you use (guesses)? 
— - did it. Answer: Yes, I did. 
- did it. or 
—— did it. No, I didn’t. 


If he is wrong, the class says: 
No, no, no, 
(correct name) did it, 
did it, 
did it. 


What Did You Do? 


Five different things are placed 
side by side on the table. “‘It’’ leaves 
the room; a child comes up to table 
and holds up one of the things, then 
moves the other things around and 
replaces what he took. 

Then ‘It’? comes back and says, 
‘‘Somebody’s been using my things. 
I wonder who did it.”’ 

The other child answers, “I did 

Question: Did you use (names one 
of the things)? 

Answer: (if guessed correctly) Yes, 
I did (takes seat). 

Answer: (if guessed incorrectly) 
No, I didn’t. 

Question: What did you use? 

Answer: Guess. 

Question: What did you do with it? 

Answer ;jI did this (makes motion 
of using whatever she held up, as: 
rocking doll, reading book). 


Color Stunt 

Have three pieces of chalk on 
blackboard, each a different color. 
“Tt”? goes out of the room. Three 
people go to the board; each one 
chooses a piece of chalk and writes 
name of “‘It’’ on board with it. 

“It”? comes in and points to one 
of the writings of his name and says, 
“The one who did this must (tells 
stunt),’”’ which person who wrote 
must do. ‘‘It’’ does this for all three. 


Color Chase 


This is played like ‘‘Color Stunt”’ 
except that instead of giving stunts 
of his own, he sends one to seat, one 
to corner, and tries to tag third 
before he runs around room and 
back to seat. 


Color Rows 
This is played like ‘““Color Chase”’ 
except that each pupil writing repre 
sents a row and “It”’ asks two rows 
to stay in seat, the third to run 
around room and back to seat while 
he tries to tag as many as possible. 


ALTA M. ToeEpp, 
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Dramatics in the 


Elementary School 


Part I 


; went up three steps to 
the second floor of his little house. 
He stood at the upstairs window and 
looked out. The window-sill was 
wide and deep so that there was 
plenty of room for his elbows, and 
room for the red geranium in the 
flower-pot, too. Tommy looked up 
and down the street and every- 
where he saw his neighbors crowd- 
ing the windows or lining the curb, 
for this was the day of the great 
procession and the Emperor would 
soon pass by wearing his new clothes, 
those wonderful clothes so cunningly 
made. 

The weavers in Hans Christian 
Andersen’s tale were no more adept 
at creating an illusion, however, 
than were these nine and ten year 
old boys who, without the aid of cos- 
tumes or properties, and depending 
entirely upon their skill in improvising 
dialogue and action, were weaving 
out of the stuff of their imagination 
a play that held the willing attention 
of a hundred other boys on this the 
exciting last day of school—and with 
no more of a stage and auditorium to 
play in than was offered by two 
ordinary classrooms thrown open to 
each other. One could see the Eliza- 
bethan theater re-creating itself 
quite artlessly under the pressure of 
conditions. The audience overflow- 
ing on to the “stage’’ itself had 
frequently to be asked to slide back 
a few inches. The listeners had only 
to be told ‘“‘This is the Emperor’s 
great gilded mirror’ and behold the 


blank wall reflected the foppish 
ruler! Or “These are the houses 
along the street,’ and the desks 
piled one on top of the other (with a 
heavy protection of old newspapers 
to spare the furniture!) became two- 
story dwellings. The little steplad- 
ders beside them were just as satis- 
factory for stairways as they were 
at other times for blackboard wash- 
ing. Imagination flowered for audi- 
ence and actor. 

There is far more in the drama- 
tization just described than may 
appear on the surface. This type of 
activity is truly creative. To say, 
however, that “by dramatics we do 
not mean giving plays’”’ (and you do 
hear such things said) is to over- 
reach the mark. Who shall say that 
in the informal acting of The 
Emperor’s New Clothes we were 
not “giving a play’? This timid 
attitude regarding the presentation 
of finished plays reminds one of the 
eclipse dramatics suffered when, 
under a banner of usefulness and 
dullness, Good English, Good 
Health and Good Arithmetic took 
possession of the field and produced 
Bad Plays. 

In my classes we have not limited 
our efforts to any one type of activity 
in dramatics. It has seemed worth 
our while to let the children write a 
play, costume it, stage it effectively, 
and act it before an audience. In 
this way a group of ten-year-olds 
produced their masterpiece King 
John Signs the Magna Charta. 
It has been equally worth our while 
to work on a play written by a 
recognized writer, and Stuart 
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Walker’s Christmas pantomime, The 
Seven Gifts, was sheer delight for 
all who saw it or played in it last 
December. Perhaps the teacher will 
feel that a certain period of com- 
munity history, or school history, 
offers excellent dramatic material 
but that it is inadvisable to devote 
a term to such a project if other 
activities of proven value would of 
necessity be set aside for it. Then 
why should the teacher not do the 
necessary research work and write 
the play herself? Later, the time 
given by the class to the presenta- 
tion will not make too great an in- 
road on their schedule and it will be 
well-employed in one phase of 
dramatics. In such a way our 
classes recreated the life and times 
of the school’s founder in a series of 
episodes—Stephen Girard, Son of 
France and Stephen Girard, 
Leader Unafraid. Traditional ma- 
terial such as St. George and the 
Dragon, old ballads, and the Yule- 
log toasts, songs and games of 
medieval times prove another rich 
source for us. 

The play material for elementary 
school children may then be taken 
from an improvised play built from 
a well-known story or based upon a 
study of Indian life, prehistoric man, 
or similar themes, children’s written 
plays, teacher-written plays, tradi- 
tional material or the work of a 
recognized writer. 

The form of presentation may 
range from an informal interpreta- 
tion of The Ballad of Sir Patrick 
Spens in the classroom, with no 
audience and no suggestion of cos- 
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tuming or staging to a beautifully 
mounted Old English Yule Festi- 
val presented before the entire 
school. To the latter project I will 
devote this paper. 


Staging an Old English Yule 
Festival 


Immediately the question arises, 
‘“‘What are you going to do if you 
have no costumes and properties— 
and if there is no money for them?”’ 
First of all, you are going to makea 
few costumes, quite simple ones, 
out of almost nothing and then you 
are going to beg, borrow or st—, er, 
construct a few basic properties. 
But before you attempt either of 
these challenging activities you will 
want to go back to Merrie England 
and find out how they celebrated the 
Yule and how they looked when 
they were doing it. If you do not 
have access to a library and have no 
means of consulting any of the 
books named in the bibliography 
appended to this article, try making 
a collection of Christmas cards de- 
picting the medieval scene. They 
will suggest settings, costumes, 
grouping, color. 


Costumes and Properties 


For our purposes it did not seem 
essential that all costumes be made 
absolutely authentic as to date. 
Medieval is a large word and it 
covers many picturesque effects. 
Doublet and hose and floating capes 
for the men! That was easy. The 
boys rolled their trousers legs high 
and pulled up their long, black stock- 
ings. They tossed off their shoes and 
pulled socks of contrasting color 
over their stockinged feet. Then 
they swung from their shoulders the 
“costumes” we had made—odd 
pieces of chintz, part of an old table- 
cloth, half of that 
old blue satin slip 

all fashioned 
into capes. On 
their heads _ sat 


caps with paper 
quills adorning 
them or a puff of 
old ostrich feather 
bobbing at the 
side. 

The ladies of the 
manor presented 
a greater prob- 
lem to the cos- 
tumer. Of course 
the lord’s lady re- 
quired a costume, 
and no_ fooling 
about it, so we 
got down to work 
and made one out 


of an old dress. 


When it was finished it was 
decorated with a painted border— 
all gold and white and blue and 
richly hung with ermine. All our 
“ladies” are boys and we found it 
necessary to substitute something 
for the too, too, solid shoes they 
wear. Tennis shoes, silvered or 
gilded with radiator paint, made 
lovely slippers for my lady. Several 
plain brown frocks made one time 
for the Pilgrims were used for the 
housekeeper and the little maid 
servants. A medieval twist to head 
dresses, and other accessories, made 
them fit the period to our satis- 
faction. 

Smocks have no end to their use- 
fulness in plays. We used smocks 
for the yeomen who brought in the 
Yule log (with plenty of woolen 
mufflers you can send a smocked 
character anywhere), a smock for 
the poor woodsman in Good King 
Wenceslas, smocks for the Lowly 
Man and his Son in Stuart Walker’s 
pantomime and a smock for young 
Raphael in Constance D’Arcy 
Mackay’s The Miracle of St. 
Nicholas. 

Of course we had to have a jester 
at the manor house and we made a 
costume for him—all points and 
little bells and gay colors. If you 
don’t like the idea and still insist 
that the costume is beyond reach 
you might, of course, borrow some 
child’s Hallowe’en clown suit. There 
is another gold mine—Hallowe’en 
suits! Do you want a costume for a 
sailor, or a cowboy, or an Indian? 
Ask the children for them and if 
they don’t round up a Pop-Eye-the- 
Sailor-Man outfit, a pirate suit or a 
cowboy ensemble they are not like 
the boys in our school. When we 
costumed Pete the Sailor, who re- 
cited Wallace Irwin’s A Nautical 
Extravagance, a circular piece of 
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paper bearing the simple inscription 
PETE was sewed over the Pop-Eye 
emblem on the blouse of that sturdy 
seaman’s outfit. 

I have described thus far the 
type of costuming which is within 
everyone’s reach. And much more is 
possible with very little expense. 
The second year we added to our 
supply. We made charming cos- 
tumes for four little Christmas 
waits who came singing: 


We are not daily beggars 
Who beg from door to door, 
But we are neighbors’ children 
Whom you have seen before. 


And the costumes were a hip- 
length, long-sleeved tunic of red 
chintz and a red chintz hood piped 
in white. One boy carried a quaint 
lantern on a pole (thanks to the 
manual arts boys and their in- 
structors), another, back to the 
audience, held up a great book with 
The Boar’s Head Carol plainly to 
be seen. This was made in the shop, 
too, and it has helped to make a 
Christmas card picture many a 
time. The third boy strummed a 
“‘lute.”’ It was made in the shop, 
also, and it added much to the 
poster-like effect. A trumpet for the 
fourth boy completed the picture. 

We had to have a Yule log. Some- 
body brought us a gnarled and 
twisted one and, season after season, 
it has appeared in our play. One year 
we had rollers put on the log to 
facilitate its gay entrance on the 
scene. That was a big improvement. 
A boy rides on the log, others tug at 
the rope, a yeoman carries on his 
shoulder a wooden ‘“‘axe.’’ Another 


Christmas picture comes to life. 

A fireplace for the log was made 
for us in the shop. But, again, it is 
possible to simulate a fireplace with 
blocked paper. 


Two high- 
backed old Eng- 
lish chairs have 
served in many 
ways in many 
plays. They were 
made in the shop, 
too. Always the 
lord and lady of 
the manor, a bit 
regally perhaps, 
have occupied 
these chairs as the 
manor folk frol- 
icked through 
their Yule games 
and songs and 
dances. Last 
Christmas the 
Emerald Queen in 
Stuart Walker’s 
pantomime sat jin 
a tall-backed chair. 
One year Bad 
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King John, his little legs dangling 
a good sixteen inches from the royal 
floor, lorded it over the barons of 
England from this same chair. Back 
of him a noble tapestry adorned the 
wall. By the way, it is not a woven 
tapestry but a strip of painted cloth 
fastened at each end to slender 
wooden rollers in the manner of a 
parchment scroll. Two tall cande- 
labra built for us one year are a 
permanent part of that exciting col- 
lection of stage properties that 
through dusty months resides in 
a basement room. Before we had 
the stage facilities we now enjoy we 
used screens. Screens were sub- 
stitutes for curtains, made _ back- 
grounds, provided exits and en- 
trances. The less you have in stage 
equipment the more you will need 
screens. Of course all sorts of beau- 
tiful effects can be achieved with 
painted screens. 


Basic Properties 


Among basic properties I must 
list trees and here, once more, your 
shop boys will come to your rescue. 
Like the fireplace and the tall- 
backed chairs the trees are staple 
goods. You can’t keep house with- 
out them—you can’t keep theater 
without them anyhow. We never 
use them in the Yule festival, we 
have real greens for that, laurel and 
holly, and we have no _ outdoor 
scenes, but nearly everything else 
seems to require a tree, trees, or at 
least some potted shrubs. So we 
have: several decorative trees, two 
potted shrubs and a hedge, weighted 
down with sand-bags. 

We have from year to year added 
to our equipment until now we 
have a sizeable wardrobe and many 
substantial properties. The  pur- 
chasing of a dozen pairs of tights has 
proved to be a most satisfactory in- 
vestment. The little Christmas waits, 
the page boys, the lord of the manor, 
the jester, all are improved in ap- 
pearance by having their legs neatly 
encased in long hose. No garters, no 
bulky trousers, no spaces left un- 
costumed, oh, the tights are a great 
help. I would sooner give up the 
trees than the tights! 

We finally had lovely medieval 
costumes made for the lord and lady 
of the manor and their former 
habiliments were bequeathed to the 
next in rank. We made more tunics 
of red, green or brown chintz. You 
can’t have too many tunics. At 
Hallowe’en time you can buy very 
satisfactory wigs for twenty-five 
cents. We have four of these. 
Further additions to our equipment 
have been contributed by the faculty 
in the shape of old Hallowe’en cos- 
tumes and discarded evening dresses. 


Transfer of Equipment 


Now let us see how this invest- 
ment of time, effort and money in 
the creating of a traditional play 
served us when after a number of 
years we decided to drop it in favor 
of something else. We wished to 
avoid a wholesale recostuming, so 
we decided to do Stuart Walker’s 
The Seven Gifts. We had to make 
exactly one costume, that of the 
Dear Child, and a tiger skin! In the 
shop they made a box for Jack-in- 
the-Box and in the art classes they 
made twelve beautifully lettered 
placards. But we used our candela- 
bra, our high-backed chair, and 
the wall-hanging. The Emerald 
Queen wore the costume of the 
lady of the manor. The tights, 
tunics, smocks, and mufflers all 
performed with their customary 
adequacy. Oh, there were plenty of 
new things to be done! There was a 
Christmas tree with lights and star 
to be provided, and a trumpet to 
find, and a quaint bird cage to be 
gotten, and a balloon to be strung 
on a wire, and a salt shaker to be 
secured for the Brave Man (the 
trees for his jungle scene came from 
our shelf of staple supplies) and that 
old sequin collar to be hunted up for 
the Haughty Lady, and the little 
dress for the Dear Child to be made, 
and the tiger skin to be concocted 
out of a strip of burlap gayly striped 
with orange paint. But our basic 
equipment served us well. 

Another easy transfer was made 
when the children presented The 
Golden Goose, an amusing little 
folk-tale. Screens built the inn, the 
trees made a forest, the medieval 
costumes assumed a fairy-tale char- 
acter. All we had to make this time 
was a placard for the Swan Inn and 
a goose of gold! 

When we played the historical 
episodes dealing with the times of 
Stephen Girard we had to build for 
another important period, the 18th 
century. King John Signs the 
Magna Charta, a half term’s proj- 
ect for the fourth grade, required 
additions to our equipment which 
were useful afterwards for things 
medieval. It is highly desirable, of 
course, that each new play-project 
offer some new challenge in arts 
other than the dramatic and King 
John did this. The boys designed 
shields, banners, coats-of-arms, and 
then developed them for use in the 
play. 

Equipment that we found most 
useful: 

PROPERTIES: screens, fireplace, 
high-backed chairs, stools to match, 
candelabra, wall-hanging, trees, and 
for Christmas only -Yule log, 
lantern on a pole, a great carol book, 
lute or other instrument, trumpet. 
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CosTuMEs: tights, tunics, socks, 
smocks, mufflers, inexpensive wigs, 
a medieval costume each for lord 
and lady, jester’s costume, old 
evening dresses, a bolt or two of 
chintz (that can be turned into 
ermine-trimmed robes for a king or 
into more tunics). Also, such Hal- 
lowe’en costumes as happen to be 
on hand. 


The Play 


F or our Old English festival we 
use a wealth of traditional material 
hung upon a slender thread of story. 

It is candle-lighting time on 
Christmas Eve. Bells are chiming 
through the frosty air. A light snow 
is falling. Pages, yeomen and young 
maidens deck the hall with greens. 
The jester frolics about teasing and 
joking, while Dame Susan, the 
housekeeper, busies herself at the 
fireplace. The audience, represent- 
ing the village folk come as guests 
to the manor house, and those on 
the stage, together, sing Deck the 
Hall. And now amid the laughter 
and gay banter that follow the song 
the lord and lady of the manor enter 
upon the scene and give fair greeting 
to all assembled there— 


‘‘Come, bring with a noise, 
My merrie merrie boyes, 
The Christmas Log to the firing!’ 


There is a sound of shouting and 
great merriment outdoors and pages, 
maidens, and sturdy yeomen dash 
out to join the Yule-log procession. 
Back they come singing Deck the 
Hall and with the smallest page boy 
astride the log! 


Make me merry both more and less, 

For now is the time of Christmas! 

Let no man come into this hall, 

But that some sport he bring with 
all; 

For now is the time of Christmas! 


If that he say he cannot sing, 

Some other sport then let him bring, 
That it may please at this feasting 
For now is the time of Christmas! 


With these traditional words the 
lord of the manor invites the enter- 
tainment of the evening. One by one 
the pages and yeomen step forward 
and with a foot on the Yule log offer 
their toasts to the season: 


Now thrice welcome Christmas! 
Which brings us good cheer, 
Mince pies, and plum pudding, 
We'll all have, I hear, 

With pig, goose, and capon, 
The best that may be 

So well doth the weather 

And our stomachs agree. 
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Observe how the chimneys do smoke 
all about! 

The cooks are providing for dinner, 
no doubt! 

With holly and ivy so green and so 
gay, 

We deck up our houses 

As fresh as the day, 

With bays and rosemary, 

And laurel complete, 

And everyone now 

Is a king in conceit. 


When the log is given to the 
flames the lads and lasses step out 
into a gay country dance—Bluff 
King Hal and when, breathless and 
laughing, they fall back into their 
places the lady calls for those 
ancient rivals, Holly and Ivy, who 
must once more contend for the 
honors of the season as is the custom. 

Then what a hubbub outdoors 
and what a buzz of excitement in- 
doors! The mummers have come and, 
as everyone knows, they will act 
that rollicking play, St. George and 
the Dragon. In they come. Could 
anything be jollier? O splendid St. 
George! O boasting Turkish Knight! 
O unbelievable dragon with all the 
smallest sixth grade legs in the tail! 
Toss them a coin! Toss them a coin 
before they go! 

It is quieter now with the great 
hall cleared of dragon, giant and 
comic horse, and then high and 
clear rise the voices of the Waits 
singing in the wintry weather. ““How 
sweet to hear them on this holy 
night,’”’ my lady says. “Bid them 
come in.’’ Enter the hooded children 
carrying a lantern upon a pole the 
better to see the carols in the great 
book. They play and sing Here 
We Come Awassailing and when 
for warmth they go and sit beside 
the roaring Yule log, a lovely peace 
falls on all assembled in the hall and 
carol after carol is sung, until slowly 
the lights are dimmed and the cur- 
tain closes on the happy scene. 

For ably collected and beautifully 
arranged material see— 


Christmas Revels, by Millis Caverly. 
Published by Banner Play Bureau, Ellis 
Street, San Francisco, California. (1928) 

and 

An Old English Christmas (Teachers’ 
Lesson Unit, Series Number 5), by Claire 
Zyve and the Staff of Fox Meadow School. 
Published by Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York City. (1931) 


You will wish to cut this rich 
fabric to suit your needs. If you 
establish it as a tradition in your 
school you will want to vary it as 
much as possible from year to year. 
How is this done? Well, one year 
(that was before we ever gave St. 
George and the Dragon) we had a 
play within the play. We _ used 
Constance D’Arcy Mackay’s The 


Miracle of Saint Nicholas. That 
is a contradiction of what was said 
previously about using traditional 
material, but this Christmas mural, 
as the author calls it, seemed made 
for our Yule festival. We did not 
give it in its entirety, but adapted 
parts of it to our needs. 

A simple but pleasing variation 
one Christmas was the introduction 
of an old game called Hot Cockles. 
Under the guidance of the jester Hot 
Cockles was a play in itself, packed 
with suspense, dramatic surprise, 
comedy and pseudo-tragedy. 

“Who will play the story of Good 
King Wenceslas?” began another 
interlude. 

“IT will, my lord,”’ calls a village 
lad running from the audience to 
the stage. ‘“‘Pray let me be the 
peasant.”’ 

‘‘And Stephen shall be the king,”’ 
says one. ‘‘He sings sweetly.” 

“Christopher for the king’s page!”’ 

Golden paper crown, bundle of 
fagots and gift basket have all been 
made ready for this impromptu 
entertainment. 

The little children from the Junior 
School have nearly always contrib- 
uted an episode to the Yule festival. 
Nothing could be more appropriate 
or more charming than the nursery 
rhyme pantomimes they have given 
us while their chorus sang Old King 
Cole, Three Little Kittens, Three 
Blind Mice, Jack and Jill, Jack 
Horner and Mistress Mary. Once 
we had a group of morris dancers, 
all decked out with bells, to enter- 
tain us. 

So many designs are possible when 
handling this Old English theme that 
each year’s presentation will seem 
both new and dearly familiar. After 
St. George and the Dragon was 
added to our play as a contribution 
of the sixth grade boys there was 
no omitting it again. 


The St. George Play 


THuere are many versions of St. 
George and the Dragon and they 
vary greatly even to the naming of 
the characters. Some arrangements 
introduce Old King Cole, and King 
Alfred and his Queen. Giant Turpin 
becomes Giant Blunderbore ably 
assisted by Little Jack. These folk- 
plays have for centuries been per- 
formed in different sections of Eng- 
land. In Thomas Hardy’s Return 
of the Native we read of the lads 
of Egdon Heath giving the St. 
George play. Kenneth Grahame in 
The Golden Age recalls the magic 
that accompanied the mummers 
when they came “striding into the 
old kitchen, powdering the red 
brick floor with snow from their 
barbaric bedizenments; and stamp- 
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ing, and crossing, and declaiming, 
till all was whirl and riot and shout.”’ 

The Mummer’s Play adapted by 
the Fox Meadow School from the 
version given in Hervey is complete, 
delightful, and full of spirited action. 
(See Teachers’ Lesson Unit, Series 
No. 5) 


Hot Cockles 


THERE could be nomore amusing 
introduction to this game, so popu- 
lar in old-time Christmas gambols 
than a letter which appeared in the 
Spectator for December 28, 1711: 


“Mr. Spectator, I am a Footman in 
a great Family and am in Love with 
the House-maid. We were all at 
Hot-cockles last Night in the Hall 
these Holidays; when I lay down 
and was blinded, she pull’d off her 
Shoe, and hit me with the Heel 
such a Rap, as almost broke my 
Head to Pieces. Pray, Sir, was this 
Love or Spite? 


Our arrangement of the game fol- 
lows. It is obvious that much 
depends upon the imagination of 
the jester in leading the antics. 


HOT COCKLES 


JesTER: A game of Hot Cockles, 
everybody! 


AL: Oh, yes, Hot Cockles! Hot 
Cockles! 


JESTER: Come, Stephen, you shall 
be blindfolded. Kneel down and put 
your head in the lap of Dame Susan. 
Put your hand on your back, palm 
out, and call Hot Cockles! like this 
(illustrating)—Hot Cockles! Hot 
Cockles! Hot Cockles! Hot Cockles! 


ALL: Hot Cockles! Hot Cockles! 


JESTER: Then, lads and _ lasses, 
step up softly and smack his hand. 
If he guesses who you are, you must 
be blindfolded in his place. If he 
does not guess aright he must pay a 
forfeit. 


Epwarop: make him stand on 
his head! 


Caspar: Or bark like a dog! 


JESTER: Have a care, lads and 
lasses, do not smack the poor 
blindfolded one too hard! 


(Here the game begins. Tess 
tiptoes up and slaps STEPHEN’S 
hand. He guesses ‘‘The Jester!’’) 


Tess: A wrong guess, so you must 
pay a forfeit. Turn three somer- 
saults. 


(He somersaults three times.) 
Tess: Now try again! 


(JESTER creeps up and slaps 
him.) 
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STEPHEN: Ivy! ’Twas Ivy! 


JeEsTER: Wrong again! Another 
forfeit. This time you shall mew 
like a cat without laughing. 


(STEPHEN mews.) 


JeEsTER: Now try again! 


(Dotty steps up and _ slaps 
him.) 
STEPHEN: Dolly! ’Twas Dolly! 


Dotty: Oh, now it is my turn to 
guess. 


(Tess smacks 
stretched hand.) 


’Twas Holly! ’Twas that 
teasing fellow Holly! 


DoLLy’s' out- 


ALL: Wrong guess! You’ll have to 
pay a forfeit! 


Tess: Step out and sing a song. 
(Do. ty sings ‘‘Old King Cole.’’) 
Tess: Now try again. 


(Tess slaps Dotty’s hand once 
more.) 


Dotty: Tess. I 
*twas you, Tess! 


have it now, 


OF THE Manor: A merry 
game and fun for every one. What 


other merry-making have you 
planned? 
Yes, our Old English Yule 


Festival has delighted many a 
child’s heart, and again and again 
brought the fragrance of Christmas 
to those who are children no longer. 
Looking back bright pictures come 
to mind, ‘‘a joy forever’’:— 


That day when the boys stood out- 
side the old chapel and chopped the 
pine branches for the play while the 
snow fell fast and deep. 

The merriment of the Juniors as 
the writhing, many-legged dragon 
enters the arena. 

The beauty of that moment when, 
lights dimming on the lovely scene, 
young voices sing: 


Good-night! our games are done. 
Good-night! our songs are sung. 
Good-night we all must say! 
So happy and gay, our Christmas 
Day 
Has passed away! 
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What's New in Education 
This Year? 


5 personnel—there are 2,000,000 
new First Grade pupils; 2,000,000 
new High School students; 
100,000 new Teachers. 


Interesting notes from the 
U. S. Office of Education 
at Washington. 


With the opening of the colleges, 
public and private schools, an- 
other school year is launched for 
approximately 33,000,000 chil- 
dren, young people and adults— 
one-fourth of the Nation’s total 
population—seeking education. 


ENROLLMENTS 


The Office of Education, Depart- 
ment of the Interior, reported to 
Secretary Ickes there will be about 
22,400,000 boys and girls in attend- 
ance at elementary schools this 
year. Approximately 6,750,000 is 
the estimated high-school enroll- 
ment. Our country’s universities and 
colleges will register about 1,350,000 
young people. Several million more 
persons will study in evening, part- 
time, vocational and emergency ed- 
ucation classes. 


PRE-FIRST GRADE 


Two million youngsters will offi- 
cially enter first grade for the first 
time this month, but it’s even back- 
to-school for many of these boys and 


girls, a large percentage of whom 
have previously attended nursery 
school and _ kindergarten classes. 
Pre-first grade education is finding a 
place in the school program of many 
communities, and larger numbers of 
parents are realizing its importance 
in the early training of children. 


HIGH SCHOOLS 


In the year 1890 there were only 
about 200,000 pupils in public high 
schools of the United States. The 
estimated high-school enrollment 
for 1937-38 was approximately 
7,000,000. High schools, with their 
hundreds of different courses de- 
veloped to appeal to the wide cross- 
section of American young people, are 
attracting more pupils each year and 
are showing a great holding power. 


FIRST DECREASE 


While elementary school enroll- 
ments have dropped in the past few 
years, the rise in high-school enroll- 
ments offset the lower-grade de- 
creases until 1934-36, when, for the 
first time in the history of the Nation, 
the total enrollments in America’s 
public elementary and secondary 
schools showed a decline. 


200 SUBJECTS 


A recent study of subject registra- 
tions in high schools revealed the 


fact that more than 200 subjects are 
being offered. This fact, alone, is an 
indication that teachers and school 
officials are making every effort to 
maintain the interest of all by vary- 
ing the curriculum to meet the needs 
of the approximately 70 per cent of 
our country’s high-school age popu- 
lation seeking a democratic second- 
ary-school education. Fifty years 
ago, when only 200,000 pupils were 
in public high schools, only nine 
different subjects were offered. 
About 2,000,000 youth will enter 
high school for the first time this 
year. 


TEACHERS 


More than 1,000.000 teachers are 
ready to instruct this year’s army 
of education seekers. Of this number 
nearly 100,000 will be newcomers. 
Those who taught previously in all 
probability spent some of their 
vacation period attending summer 
sessions at colleges or universities, 
or in taking extension work. That the 
training of teachers to instruct those 
who are enrolled in all types of 
classes and schools this year is a 
major undertaking, is indicated by 
an Office of Education announce- 
ment that more than $220,000,000 
is invested in the plants, equipment, 
and other property of teachers’ 
colleges and normal schools through- 
out the Nation. The average salary 
paid city school teachers is $1,818 
per year; rural school teachers, 
$827 per year. Qualifications for 
teaching positions are constantly 
being raised in most of the States. 
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A Robert Louis Stevenson Activity 


Especially Appropriate 
for November—sy JULIA B. NICHOLS 


ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON 


was born on the 13th of Novem- 
ber, 1850 in Scotland. A frail, 
sickly man, he lived to win the 
admiration of the world for his 
courage in the face of death, his 
cheerfulness and gayety under 
disheartening personal suffering, 
and his determination to over- 
come the burdens placed upon 
him by physical handicaps. 
Thus, he won the undying love 
of his contemporaries, as much 
for his brave life as for the mas- 
terpieces of fiction and poetry 
that he turned out with his pen. 


In retrospect, such achieve- 
ments as TREASURE ISLAND, KIpD- 
NAPPED, A CHILD’s GARDEN OF 
VERSE, THE STRANGE CASE OF 
Doctor JEKYLL AND Mr. Hype, 
Davip BALFour and THE MASTER 
OF BALLANTRAE seem all _ the 
greater when we remember that 
Stevenson first studied engineer- 
ing, then became lawver, 
actually called to the bar, and at 
last, now desperately ill with 
lung ailments, turned to the 
writing of books and to a search 
for normal health that led him 
over Europe, the United States, 
and finally to his last resting 
place at Samoa, an island in the 
South Pacific. 


At his death in 1894, Stevenson 
was still pursuing his struggle 
against poor health, and left un- 
finished WEIR OF HERMISTON, a 
Sreat romance which promised 
to be the full flowering of his 


sSenius. 


Surely a great object lesson, 
this master teller of tales 
ictually increased the power of 
his talents as the burden of 
2ersonal disaster became greater 
-the mark of a truly great spirit. 


THE SITUATION 


My class of second grade children 
were constantly clamoring for 
stories. ‘‘Will you please read us a 
story?” or ‘‘May I read a story to the 
children?”’ they were continually 
asking. They were interested in all 
kind of stories. They enjoyed read- 
ing in their basal readers and in 
their library books. I was delighted! 
I was greatly concerned, however, 
at their indifference to poetry. I read 
poetry to them and taught them 
many poems. Still they were not en- 
thusiastic. What shall I do to make 


these children ‘‘poetry-conscious’’? 
I asked myself. Then one day my 
opportunity came. 


APPROACH 


An excited little boy rushed into 
the schoolroom much earlier than 
usual. ‘‘May I come and show you 
what the postman brought me yes- 
terday?”’ he asked. After being in- 
vited in he assured me the package 
had come all the way from Chicago 
addressed to him. ‘Yesterday was 
my birthday and my Auntie sent 
me this big book,’’ he said. He 


Keystone Photo 


From his Samoan home, Robert Louis Stevenson 
looked out on scenes like this 
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placed a beautifully illustrated copy 
of ‘‘A Child’s Garden of Verse,’’ by 
Robert Louis Stevenson, upon my 
desk. 

‘“‘May I show the book to the 
children when they come?” he asked. 
Permission was granted. The other 
children were as interested in the 
book as Paul. “‘Will you read some 
poems to us?” they asked. 

The teacher read some of the 
poems to the children. She told them 
something about Robert Louis 
Stevenson’s life. They wanted to 
read some of the poems too. Paul 
said, ‘“You may put the book on the 
library table so the children can 
read it.’”’ How pleased the children 
were! But alas! There was only one 
copy of “A Child’s Garden of 
Verse,” and there were thirty boys 
and girls, each one eager to read it. 


ACTIVITIES 


“I saw the poem about ‘The 
Swing,’ in one of our library books,” 
said Jean. The children were asked 
to get books from our room library 
and to look for Robert Louis 
Stevenson’s poems. The tables of 
contents were searched and book 
markers were placed where Steven- 
son’s poems were to be found. 
Several children read poems to the 
class. The next day the books were 
passed so each child received a book 
he had not previously read. The 
third day the books were placed on 
the reading table. The children were 
allowed to choose the books con- 
taining the poems they liked best. 

The pupils became interested in 
Robert Louis Stevenson’s life. They 
brought books from home and from 
the public library containing stories 
of Stevenson’s life and his poems. 

The teacher wrote letters on the 
blackboard to the children, telling 
them some new and interesting facts 
about Stevenson, thus giving them 
additional reading material. 

The teacher read ‘‘The Road of 
the Loving Heart”’ to the class. 

The children memorized and 
dramatized many poems. They were 
indeed becoming ‘‘poetry-conscious.”’ 


CULMINATION 


We had been working on this unit 
three weeks. Then one day the 
president of the P.-T. A. came into 
the second grade room to see her 
little girl. We were dramatizing ““My 
Shadow” when she came. “Joan 
tells me you have learned many of 
Robert Louis Stevenson’s poems,” 
she said. “I have been wondering if 
you will prepare a program for our 
next P.-T. A. meeting. I think the 
mothers would like to hear the chil- 
dren say their poems,”’ she said. I 
agreed to take the program. I 


thought about it several days. How 
can I work those poems into a 
program that will be interesting to 
all of the mothers—even to the 
mothers whose children are not 
participating? I asked myself. 
Finally I decided to write a play, 
based on Robert Louis Stevenson’s 
poems. I called the play “‘The En- 
chanted Book.”’ The children had an 
opportunity to use what they had 
learned in a new situation, a situa- 
tion that gave pleasure not only to 
themselves but to others. They were 
enthusiastic! We planned the cos- 
tumes and gave “‘The Enchanted 
Book”’ one Friday afternoon to a 
large group of mothers. The prin- 
cipal of the school asked us to repeat 
the play at chapel exercises the fol- 
lowing Wednesday. 


HOW SUBJECT MATTER 
FUNCTIONED 
Reading: 

1. In learning to read Stevenson’s 
poems there was a widening of 
vocabulary and improvement of 
articulation and diction. 

2. Care was taken to maintain 
the audience situation in reading 
and reciting poems. 

3. The children showed evidence 
of a greater ability to read and to 
interpret for themselves and like- 
wise for the group. 

4. The pupils were led to look 
upon books as an enjoyable and 
profitable activity. 

5. They developed the ability to 
read independently. 

6. Reading charts were made 
which provided additional reading 
material. These charts were printed 
by the teacher but the material on 


the charts were composed by the 
children. 


Drawing: 

One of the most pleasant activities 
lay in the field of art. 

1. The children illustrated the 
poems that we had read and studied. 


2. They drew large pictures in 
which all of their work was original. 
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The most popular illustrations were: 
Shadow,” ‘“‘How Do You Like 
to Go Up in a Swing,” ““The Gar- 
dener”’ and “‘When I Was Down Be- 
side the Sea.”’ 

3. Paintings and drawings were 
made for codperative stories. 

4. Paintings and drawings were 
made for a moving picture show. 
Language: 

1. The children dramatized 
eleven poems. Every child in the 
room participated. 

2. They became ‘‘sentence-con- 
scious” as they made oral composi- 
tion about Stevenson. 

3. They copied several of the 
poems, learning that capital letters 
are used at the beginniag of every 
line of poetry. 

4. Several poems were memorized 
by the entire class. 

5. Oral and dramatic expression 
was developed. 

6. They developed and enlarged 
a usable vocabulary. 


Habits Strengthened: 


1. Learning how to be_ good 
listeners. Listening when not their 
turn. 

2. Working out one’s own ideas 
and suggestions of others in a con- 
crete way. 

3. Exerting initiative. 

4. Planning with purpose in mind. 

5. Assuming responsibility. 

6. They formed the habit of 
looking into books for information 
and developed the ability to follow 
directions. 

7. They learned to express them- 
selves well. 


Attitudes Developed: 


1. A desire and ability to prepare 
something which gave pleasure to 
others. 

2. Interest in new things. 

3. Respect for rights of others. 

4. Knowledge of how to select 
and assemble material. 

5. Have appreciation of the value 
of work done by self and others. 

6. Grew in ability to work to- 
gether. 


THE ENCHANTED BOOK 


By JULIA B. NICHOLS 


A Play Based on Robert Louis Stevenson's Poems 


Characters 


MOoTHER 


EUGENE 


Fairy —A child who can dance should be chosen for this part. Any dancing 


or fairylike costume is suitable. She carries a wand. 


FIFTEEN CHILDREN—Eight girls and seven boys are used to represent 
the poem characters, although a larger or smaller number maj 
be used. Other poems by Robert Louis Stevenson may b: 
effectively worked into the play. , 
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The Enchanted Book 
(Continued) 


(The curtain rises upon a play- 
room scene. A swing 1s placed at 
right front of stage. A table is at 
left front. The MOorTHeErR is dis- 
covered standin§ before the table 
arranging birthday presents for 
her little boy, who has not yet 
entered the room, but who 
enters immediately.) 


MoTHER: Happy birthday, dar- 
ling! Come and open your presents 
while Mother runs down to market. 
(MoTHER leaves stage.) 


EuGENE (rushes to the table 
and begins to open presents): 
Oh, boy, oh, boy! Am I lucky! A 
drum from Daddy! I’ve always 
wanted a drum. (Walks up and 
down beating on the drum.) A 
horn from Aunt Celia! She is so 
good to me! (Toots horn, then 
continues to unwrap packages.) 
A kite from Uncle Floyd! Well, 
all I need now is a windy day. But 
what is this? A book from Mother. 
That is the best of all, but mothers 
always know what boys like. Oh, 
gee! I am so happy! Let’s see, what 
shall I do first? I don’t know 
whether to (beats drum) or (toots 
horn) orto fly my kite. No, I must see 
what this book is about first. “A 
Child’s Garden of Verse’’ by Robert 
Louis Stevenson. (Fairy enters and 
bows low.) 


EuGENE: Good morning, who are 
you? 


Fairy: I am the Birthday Fairy. 
Shall I dance for you? 


EuGENE: Oh, please do. (The 
Fairy does a toe dance.) Oh, how 
lovely! I’ve always heard of a Birth- 
day Fairy, but I never saw one 
before. I think it is very kind of you 
to come to see me on my birthday. 


Fairy: I like to play with children 
and I am always happy when they 


‘*Marching Song’”’ 


*To add group interest and dramatic effect, have entire class join in singing ‘‘“Marching Song’’ here (Page 30) and ‘Picture Books in Winter’’ (Page 31) as a 
musical finale. 


are happy. I see that you have some 
nice presents. 


EvuGENE: Oh, yes, I have. See this 
drum that my daddy gave me? Isn’t 
it a beauty? And here is a horn from 
my Aunt Celia. My Uncle Floyd 
sent me this big kite. I like all of my 
presents, but I like the one my 
Mother gave me best. It is a book 
called ‘‘A Child’s Garden of Verse.”’ 


Fairy: It is a lovely book, but my 
magic wand can make it thrilling! 
Shall I use it? 


EvuGENE: Oh, yes, please do. 


Fairy (she skips about waving 
wand and enchanting the book): 
Now read and we will see what 
happens. 


EuGENe: In the front of the book 
it tells something of the life of 
Robert Louis Stevenson. I always 
like to know about the people who 
write things for children. Shall I 
read it? 


Fairy: Read it by all means. 
(EUGENE starts to read when a 
little girl enters. She is dressed 
in ordinary school dress.) 


EuGENE: Who is that? 


Farry: Sh! Sh! The book is en- 
chanted. (The little girl tells 
something of Stevenson’s life, 
after which she takes her place 
on the extreme right end of 
stage.) 


EuGENE: That was interesting! I 
will read a poem and see what hap- 
pens. I like this poem ‘‘The Swing.”’ 
(A little girl enters, sits in the 
swing and says the poem. She 
remains in the swing.) 


EUGENE: Say, where are they 
coming from? 


Fairy: You asked for it. Go on, 
read your book. 


EuGENE: (reading from book) 
**“Marching Song’’—(Four children 
enter, two boys 


and two §irls. 
The first’ boy 
plays upon a 
comb, the first 


girl blows a horn, 
second boy beats 
a drum, second 
girl carries a flag. 
The four chil- 
dren march 
around the stage 
once or_ twice, 
playing upon 
their respective 
instruments. 
Then they take 
their places in 
front of stage and 
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repeat ‘‘The Marching Song.’’ 
After saying the poem they take 
their places standing next to the 
swing at the right side of stage.) 


EuGENE: (reading from book) 
“When I was down beside the 
sea’’— (A little girl enters dressed 
ina bathing suit, carrying a sand 
bucket and spade. She says the 
poem and then takes her place in 
the semicircle standing next to 
the ‘‘Marching Song’”’ children.) 


| 


‘*Bed in Summer” 


EuGENE: (reading from book) 
“Bed in Summer’ (A IJittle girl 
dressed in a nightgown, carrying 
a candle enters. She says the 
poem ‘‘Bed in Summer’’ stand- 
ing in center stage, after which 


‘*The Wind”’ 
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she takes her place in semicircle 
standing next to the child in 
bathing suit.) 


EvuGENE: (reading) ‘“‘The Wind” 
(Three boys enter imme- 
diately. They carry large kites 
repeat together ‘‘The 


4 


**The Rain”’ 


Wind.”’ They take their places 
next to the child who says ‘‘Bed 
in Summer.’’) 


EvuGENE: (reading from book) 
“The Rain’’—(A little girl repre- 
sents this poem. She is dressed 
in rain coat, rain hat, rain shoes 
and carries an umbrella. She 
stands in center stage to recite, 
after which she takes her place 


in semicircle next to the ‘‘Wind’’ 
children.) 


EucENE: (reading) ‘‘The Gar- 
dener’—(A boy represents this 
poem. He carries a hoe. He wears 
overalls and a big straw hat. 
After repeating his poem from 
center front of stage he stands 
next to ‘‘The Rain’’ children in 
semicircle.) 


EucENE: (reads) ‘“‘Looking For- 
ward’’— (This poem is said by a 
very tiny boy who then retires to 
the rear of the stage in the semi- 
circle.) 


EvuGcENE: (reads) ‘‘Block City’’— 
(A little girl sits on the floor in 
center front of stage and builds 
castles of blocks as she repeats 
this poem. She then joins the 
semicircle. By this time _ the 
children are all assembled on 
the rear of the stage in a semi- 
circle. EUGENE Is sitting in a little 
chair in center front. The Fairy 
stands by his side.) 


EucENE: (reads) ‘‘Land of 
Counterpane’’—(All the children 
repeat this poem in concert.) 
Oh, I am so happy! I hear Mother 
driving into the garage. I'll get her 
for I want her to see my enchanted 
book and to meet the fairy folk. 
(Goes for his MOTHER.) 


Fairy: Come, friends, this will 
never do. We must hurry away for 
grown-up folk are so queer, they 
don’t helieve in fairies, you know! 


PorEM CHILDREN: (all together) 
Please, dear Fairy, do a dance for 
us before we go. (Fairy does a 
dance. Afterwards the char- 
acters all leave the stage. EUGENE 
comes back with his MoTHER.) 
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EvuGENE: Here they are, Mother! 
Oh, where have they gone? I left 
them here. (EuGENE Aunts for 
fairy folk. He looks under the 
table, under the chairs, under 


‘*Looking Forward’’ 


the rug, and everywhere. His 
MoTHER stands by, laughing.) 


MoTHER: No, darling, I see no 
fairies. I am afraid my little boy has 
been dreaming. Come and see the 
surprise I have for you. 


EuGENE (goes out with his 
MoTHER but keeps looking back): 
But really, truly, Mother, I saw 
fairies! Really and truly! 


Curtain. 


The following melodious setting of ‘‘Marching Song’’ 
is from ‘‘Robert Louis Stevenson Songs’ by Ethel Crowninshield. 
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MARCHING SONG. 


¢ 


2. All 


1. Bring the comb and play up-on it! Marching here we come! Wil -liecocks his high-land bonnet Johnnie beats thedrum. 
in the most mar - tial manner. Marching dou-ble quick ; While the napkin like 


a ban-ner Waves upon a stick! 


+ 


the. fe 


. 
Ma - ry Jane commands the par-ty, Pe - ter leads the rear; Feet in time, a- lert and heart -y, Each a gren-a-dier! 
Here’s e-nough of fame and pil-lage,Great commander Jane ! Now that we've been ’round the vil -lage, Let’s go home a - gain. 
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PICTURE-BOOKS IN WINTER. 
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Slowly. 

== ==: = 
1. Sum mer fad - ing, win ter comes— Frost - morn - ings, ting - ling thumbs, 
2. Wa - ter now is eeainll to stone Nurse be I can walk up - on; 
3. We may see how all things are, Seas and cit ies near and far ; 


= 
Win - dow rob ins, win ter rooks, And the pic - ture sto ry - books 
Still we find the flow ing brooks In the pic ture sto ry - books 
And the fly - ing fair - ies’ looks, In the pic - ture sto - ry - books 


From “Robert Lewis Songs’? by Ethel Crowninshield 


A Library Project 


By MRS. MARY M. WAGNER 
Ohio 


Galion, 


U NDOUBTEDLY the library 
period should be a most important 
part of each school day. To make it 
really worthwhile requires not only 
the allotted time, but careful plan- 
ning and some supervision. 

I have a second and a third grade, 
and have found, after some experi- 
menting, that more books are read, 
fewer are lost, and they are handled 
far more carefully when there is care- 
ful planning and some supervision. 

First of all, there must be books 
which will be a real pleasure for the 
slow, as well as the brighter child, 
to read. When, from time to time, 
there has been a little money to 
spend on books for our room library, 
I have tried to keep in mind the 
advice of Alice Dahlgliesh that the 
stories should be short and well 

‘lustrated, with large print. There- 
fore, our library does contain a fair 
mount of good, easy reading mate- 
al, thus solving the most important 
roblem. 

Not long ago I heard a lecturer 

iy that while the average principal 

kes to talk about the value of 
(o-operation and requires it of his 
teachers, very few indeed are willing 


to help the teacher carry out her 
pet ideas. I am fortunate in having a 
principal who does co-operate. After 
some discussion of my problem, he 
gave me permission to choose several 
fifth or sixth grade girls to help 
carry out this project. Two of the girls 
take care of the checking of books. 

When a book is turned in, it is 
inspected before the card is taken 
from the envelope. This is an in- 
centive to the child to take good 
care of the books. Any necessary 
mending is done before returning 
the book to its proper place. 


The assistants hunt out seasonal 
pictures for the bulletin-board and 
table. They also change the books 
for the library table and for display. 
One assistant helps, if necessary, in 
keeping the record on the chart. 

If the child wishes help in choos- 
ing a book, or while at the reading 
table, someone is at hand to do so. 

The room children have learned 
to keep the table and bookcase in 
order. By the end of the year, more 
of the tasks will be assumed by the 
younger children. 

Our library is open five days a 
week, both morning and afternoon, 
for twenty minutes each period, 
beginning with the ringing of the 
first bell. The children are very 


proud of their library and frequently 
say, “It’s just like a real library!” 
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Thanksgiving Hymn 


Words by 
CAROLYN S. BAILEY 


Andante religioso 


Music by 
MARY B. EHRMANN 


For all the good and pleas-ant things That ev-’ry day 
| 


so sure-ly brings; For 


food and home and lov- ing care, For toys to 


mother, father, ba- by, we Our Thank you’ sing, dear Lord, 
ial 
| 
cresc. 


—From ‘‘Songs of Happiness’’ ~ 


The Christmas Hymn, ‘“‘Silent Night, Holy Night,’’ is sung around the 


play and clothes to wear, 


to Thee. 


world, in every language. The true story of the origin of this famous song 
is vividly told for children by Florence Piper Tuttle in the December issue of 


AMERICAN CHILDHOOD, with illustrations of the. village of Oberndorp and 


the church in which the hymn was originally sung. 


Miss Tuttle’s contribution of a beautiful and inspiring Christmas story. 


. . You will welcome 
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The Poetry Corner 


JACK’S PICTURES 


By Mae M. VANDER Boom 


Anaheim, California 


Each night Jack Frost comes down the lane 
And paints upon my window-pane 

A scene, some ferns—He has a flare 

For painting pictures everywhere. 


With sparkling tinsel paint he sprays 
The trees and bushes and highways. 
Then in a lavish mood he spills 

His spangle paint upon the hills. 


A glistening patch upon the lawn, 
Then tip-toes off before the dawn. 
But when the day is warm and clear 
His glittering pictures disappear. 


A LITTLE POCKET 


By Nona KEEN DuFFy 


San Diego, California 


My coat is getting shabby, 
My shoes are getting thin, 

But I have a little pocket 
To put my penny in! 


My cap has lost its tassel, 
My feet will soon be bare, 

But I have a little pocket 
With a penny shining there. 


I’m happy as I wander, 
Sing ‘““Nonny-Nonny-Nenny!”’ 
I’ve nothing much excepting 
My pocket and my penny! 


WHILE WE WERE FAST ASLEEP 


By Nona KEEN DuFFy 
San Diego, California 


While we were fast asleep last night, 
And all the doors were locked up tight, 


Jack Frost came in and looked around 
And saw that we were sleeping sound. 


No noise he made, no word he spoke, 
And left again before we woke. 


He left before the room was light, 
But left some pictures silver white. 


He painted on each window-pane, 
Then silently he left again! 


HERALDS IN AUTUMN 


By Vivian Woopy 
Derby, Kansas 


It is not winter now, 

But I know it’s on the way. 
For the moaning winds 
Down the chimney 

Seem to say, 

Whoo! Whoo! Whoo! 

We’re coming to visit you. 


BUTTONS 


By Syrvia L. CLAFLIN 
Southbridge, Massachusetts 


Buttons on my best dress, 
Shiny, white and round; 

Blue ones on my old dress 
(One that can’t be found!) 

Buttons on my daddy’s coat, 
Big and black and sad; 

Buttons on my mother’s dress, 
Gay and red and glad. 


Buttons on the fireside chair, 
Flat and smooth and hard; 

Buttons in the sewing bag, 
Buttons on a card. 

Buttons, too, on Jimmy’s suit, 
Sturdy, brown and strong; 
Buttons that are sewed on tight 

But never stay for long. 


But the buttons best of all, 
Better’n any others, 
Hundreds, thousands,—more, I guess, 
In the button box of Mother’s. 
Buttons that were Grandma’s 
When she was only two, 
The buttons torn from Grandpa’s dress 
He wore one once, that’s true! 


Buttons cut from blackest jet, 
Buttons gold and shiny, 

Great big buttons made of wood, 
China balls so tiny. 

Painted buttons, gay with flowers, 
Brass ones from the Navy, 

(The ones from off the sailor suit 
Of Great-great-uncle Davy.) 


Buttons made in every shape 
That ever you did see, 

And put there in the button box 
I ’magine, just for me. 

And so when days are cold and wet, 
And clouds shut out the sun, 

I play with Mother’s button box, 
And have the grandest fun! 
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S. many interesting things to 
make and do! Just where shall 
we start? Let’s take the num- 
ber page first (page 14). To be sure, 
it is necessary to know something 
about numbers in order to play 
store. And here we have a lesson 
sheet that deals with the prices of 
good things to eat, such as Joe and 
Mary have in their store. What 
could be more pleasant? 

The song this time was especially 
written for this month. And the 
flag decorations correlate with the 
lesson on drawing flags. It is really 
very easy, and how nice the flag 
looks when it is flying in the wind. 

Try drawing a line, as (1). Repeat 
it some distance below, so as to 
make a flag, like figure (A). Be sure 
the distance between parts is kept 
uniform, as e-b and c-d. Next, con- 
nect the two end points, f-g and h-k. 
The rest of the lines indicating 
stripes must be drawn in lightly at 
first. They follow the lines f-h and 
g-k. 

Flag (L) is just a simple wave 
line. Flag (M) has a wave line that 
is not alike at top and bottom. In 
this case, draw the top line first. 
Then draw the lines going down- 
ward, a-b, c-d and e-f. Then add the 
lower curved line to complete the flag. 

Figure (N) has a double curve in 
it. All of these curved lines may be 
used on flags, banners or ribbons. 

Figure (P). Notice how the folds 
are developed here. Figures (X) and 
(Y) have been developed on the 
identical curves, but see how the 
connecting lines have been made. 
In one case it puts the flag above the 
eye level. In the other case it is 
below the eye level. Figure (S) has 
an easy curved line. 

There is no medium that offers 
more opportunity for quick results 
and originality of work than cut 
paper. There is no style that is quite 
as crisp or attractive in its simplicity 
of tone and form. 

Let us plan at least one lesson this 
month in cut paper. It could be as 
follows: Either give the child, or 
have him cut from folded papers, 
enough parts to make two little 
Indian figures, something like the 
one shown. There will have to be 
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November Art Suggestions 


By LOUISE D. TESSIN 


two heads and two bodies, but eight 
pieces for upper arms, lower arms, 
hands, feet, etc. Now make two pic- 
tures with these identical parts. One 
picture, however, must tell a differ- 
ent story than the other. This is ac- 
complished by creating two different 
postures for the figures, and by 
adding different details, as tents, 
trees, animals, birds, hair, etc. The 
figures could be running, bending 
over, kneeling or leaning back to shoot 
an arrow. 

Before pasting the figure and 
details on the mounting paper, ex- 
periment a little with all the parts 
that are to be put into the picture. 
In this way you can create many 
new effects that you may not have 
thought of before. 

If a figure as this one were cut 
from heavy paper and put together 
with small paper fasteners, it could 
serve as a guide for figure drawing. 
When an action figure is once drawn, 
the clothing of the figure becomes a 
simple problem. 

For side view figures, attach arms 
and legs to center points on body. 
With a side figure, the face can still 
be full front or profile. 

Another cut paper lesson this 
month is the making of a gift 
calendar, with subjects on separate 
mounts, suitable to each month of 
the year. It would be nice if each 
picture panel were a different color, 
as red tulips on a pale green paper, 
the snow man on dark blue paper, 
the yellow bird and red cherries on 
pale violet, and the little girl with 
dark hair and pink dress could be 
on cream-colored paper. These, in 
turn, should be mounted upon white 
sheets of construction paper. 

Three different calendar arrange- 
ments are shown. (1) is just a single 
mount with but one picture; (2) is 
one large mount upon which the 
calendar pad is pasted and to it are 
attached twelve pictures represent- 
ing the different months; (3) is made 
up of twelve large mounts, each with 
a picture and a calendar for the 
month pasted on it. 

The calendar for this month (see 
page 16) with the deer on it fits in 
very well with Indian pictures, 
stories of outdoor life, and may, 


Armistice Day Song, Cut Paper Calendars, Clay Mod- 
eling, Action Figures, Poster and Activity Material 


next month, be used for silhouette 
cutting when making greeting cards 
and package decorations. 

The patriotic poster offers an 
attractive figure in simple lines and 
good design. Every boy and girl 
likes to carry the American flag. 
The figure of the boy can easily be 
converted into that of a girl, by 
making a short skirt of the trousers, 
making the sleeves puffed and short, 
and lengthening the hair for curls 
or short braids with ribbons. 

Clay modeling offers many en- 
joyable lessons. Harvest time sug- 
gests all kinds of fruits and vege- 
tables that can be made of clay and 
colored with poster paints. These, 
in turn, can be used for playing 
store. You can also model all kinds 
of cookies and decorate them with 
colored paints, and even attempt 
candies. Especially those to be 
wrapped in hand-decorated tissue 
papers, will make a wonderful dis- 
play on a store counter. Decorating 
the tissue papers can be another 
lesson for the art class. The squares 
of tissue paper should be about 4 x 4 
inches, and the clay candies made 
about the size of a small walnut. 

Decorate the tissue papers with 
stripes or stick-printed designs. All- 
over patterns are nice. Polka. dots 
are attractive. Simple plaid designs 
can be attempted. 

The little flower holders at the 
top of the page make splendid gifts 
for this holiday season. The tin or 
aluminum molds can be bought at 
the dime stores. Be sure to press the 
mold well into the clay base, so 
when the clay is dry the mold will 
fit securely into the depression. 

Why not make a pair of these as a 
gift? Be careful, then, to place the 
figures so one will be on the left side 
of the mold and the other on the 
right side. And in making a pair, 
both figures should be of the same 
subject, as two birds, two ducks, 
two mice, etc. 

One bird could be painted blue 
and the mold yellow, and the other 
bird could be yellow with a blue mold. 

Next month is the gift making 
number. It will have many sug- 
gestions for making useful and orna- 
mental things that cost very little. 
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SONG FOR ARMISTICE DAY Louise D. Tessin 
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OUR FLAG—*Long May It Wave” Louise D. Tessin 
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A JOLLY LITTLE INDIAN Louise D. Tessin 
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CUT PAPER CALENDARS TO MAKE THROUGH THE YEAR Louise D. Tessin 


EACH SHEET OF THIS CALENOAR MAY GE A DIFFERENT COLOR. 
THE DESIGNS ARE CUT OF COLORED PAPERS 
FOR CALENDAR 1, ONLY ONE PICTURE 
1S NECESSARY. 

2 TWELVE PICTURES ARE TIED 
TO ONE LARGE MOUNTING 

3— TWELVE PICTURES wiTH 
CALENDAR FOR EACH SEPARATE 
MONTH MOUNTED ON EACH. 


OTHER SUBJECTS MAY BE USED 
AS A SERIES OF ILLUSTRATIONS 


SCENES 
FLOWERS FIGURES 
FAUITS BOATS 
ANIMALS LANDSCAPES 
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THINGS TO MAKE OF CLAY 


<> 


1-CLAY ROLL PRESSED 
Z. 


3- FIVE CLAY BALLS PRESSED 


LET'S MAKE 


INTO 


Louise D. Tessin 


MAKE A CLAN BASE. PRESS JELLO MOLD INTO BASE. 


MODEL 
SMALL FIGURE AT ONE SIDE. 


LET DRY IN COOL PLACE, 
PAINT BASE AND FIGURE WITH POSTER PAINT AND SHELLAC 


AFTERWARDS. PAINT JELLO MOLD WITH COLORED ENAMEL 
PAINT. THE JELLO MOLD CAN ALWAYS BE REMOVED AND 
REPLACED. IT WILL HOLD WATER ,AND SO-CAN SERVE 


AS A SMALL VASE FOR SHORT STEMMED FLOWERS OR 
SMALL ARTIFICAL FLOWERS. 


FRUIT 
VEGETABLES 


THE PRODUCTS WITH WHICH TO PLAY "STORE" 


COOKIE 
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The Clearing Ground 


Your Problems and Mine 


Conducted by 


FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 
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This friendly, inviting department is for YOU, readers of AMERICAN CHILDHOOD. Here you may 
present your problems with the assurance that they will receive practical and intelligent con- 
sideration. Problems which puzzle you have very probably confused other teachers who have solved 
them satisfactorily. You are anxious, we know, to get the opinions of such teachers. We will 
print your questions in this department in the hope that they may bring answers to the queries 
as well as fresh problems for solution. YOU are invited to use The CLEARING GROUND freely. 


Our first problem this month comes 
from a teacher in Texas, who asks: 


QuESTION: Should one insist that a left- 
handed child change to use of his right 
hand? 


ANSWER: Plenty of experiments with children have 
shown us that a left-handed child should remain left- 
handed. An interesting experiment of a few years ago 
in London showed that from one-third to one-half of 
the children who seemed to have difficulty with their 
speech was due to an attempt to make right-handed 
children of those who were naturally left-handed. 
Every part of our body works together for one com- 
plete mechanism and if there be an intimate relation- 
ship between the motor leads and the speech, it would 
seem most sensible to let alone the child’s natural 
tendency in the use of his hands. 


From California a perplexed rural 
school teacher asks: 


QuEsTION: How would you deal with a 
4\4-year-old boy who ttries to evade 
punishment by lying? 

ANSWER: Lying is many times a means of protection 
and safety resorted to by those who seem for the 
moment weak and helpless and in difficulty. Lying to 
the imaginative child is the easiest way of temporarily 
meeting the situation. The parent or teacher must be 
sure to make the distinction between a “lie’’ and 
‘“‘imagination.’’ Deviation from fact is not always a lie 
by any means. Many children live wholly in an imagi- 
nary world with play companions, play events, play 
properties, play situations. When this happens, it 
should be treated as a natural course of events. The 
cause of lying is usually either: (1) A vivid imagina- 
tion; (2) A lack of understanding; (3) A desire for 
praise. 

Every teacher should remember that the direct 
question is poor. Rather than ‘“‘Did you stop, Tom?”’ 
say ‘Why did you stop, Tom?” Also any form of 
punishment that makes the child afraid of telling the 
truth is poor policy. If the parent or teacher would 
take time to analyze the situation, she would find that 
many times the trouble lay within herself. She may 
have been too hasty or unjust, or may have failed to 
give simple, definite, accurate directions. A child likes 
better than all else to feel that his parent or teacher is 
absolutely fair. 


When the child goes home with a poor mark on his 
report card, every means of encouragement for better 
efforts should be given the child. A nagging, a series of 
‘“‘don’ts,’” a reprimand, are sure to work toward slight 
deceptions. Children love to tell make-believe stories 
and fanciful situations. They should have this oppor- 
tunity. But they must always be told the difference 
between a make-believe and a real story. 

A child should, whenever possible, lose what he plans 
to gain by his hie, whether it be privilege, sympathy or 
attention. 


Miss A. C. N., of 
problem common 
teacher. She asks: 


QUESTION: Should a poor reader be al- 
lowed to bore the entire group? 


Utah, brings us a 
to every primary 


ANSWER: How much better for that child to read with 
a smaller group of children where the level is more or 
less uniform. He then gains encouragement and zest 
from his reading, is able to prove himself a leader, and 
there is no feeling of boredom on the part of the listen- 
ing audience. 


Again 


And, on the subject of Reading, a 


teacher from New York has this prob- 
lem: 


QUESTION: Several of my children are 
slow, plodding word readers. What can 
I do to help them? 


ANSWER: The following suggestions have been offered 
by teachers of experience as aids in helping word 
readers: 

1. Have the children see groups of words about the 
classroom, rather than single words 
bulletin notices, etc. 

2. A sane and wholesome use of phonetics. Instead 
of expecting a child to get the new word by sounding 
out each letter in succession, the teacher should give 
him the opportunity: 

(1) To get the word by using it in meaningful 

content. 

(2) To recognize any familiar phonetic elements 
which may help him in the word. These ele- 
ments may be beginning blend, a middle 
vowel combination, or an ending phonogram. 


notices, signs, 


| — 
il 
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(3) To have the child read silently before he 
attempts to read aloud. 

(4) To have the child read to ask help of the 
teacher during his silent study. The teacher 
helps the child with the difficult word—(a) by 
getting him to recognize it through content- 
meaning, or by asking a thought question; 
(b) by seeing in the word certain familiar 
phonetic elements. 

(5) To get the child to frame the sentences, 
phrases or words rather than to point to them. 

(6) To get the child in the habit of recognizing 
new words from the thought rather than the 
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form side, viz.: a Brown hen—‘‘Who can 
frame the word that tells us the color of the 
hen?” 

(7) The teacher herself is the best example for 
the children’s correct reading. If she points 
out single words with her pointer, so will the 
children. If the pointer is used, it should 
glide under the entire phrase or sentence, or 
should be held horizontally under the phrase 
or sentence. Instead of pointing to one word, 
the entire arm should swing under the phrase 
or sentence that the eyes may take in whole 
groups of words. 


What Would You Do? 


Each month this department publishes a pertinent classroom problem, selected from those sent 
in by our readers. . . Two dollars is paid for each problem chosen for publication. . . For the best 
solution submitted an award of Five Dollars is paid. . . Several of the best solutions also will be 


published with ‘‘honorable mention’ 


credits. The name of the winner and the prize-winning solu- 


tion will be published in the issue of the second month following that in which the problem appears. 
(September winners published in November; October in December, etc.) 
This month the problem selected comes from a teacher in New York, who writes: 


What does a teacher do about the bright little youngster who simply will not work? 


Dear Editor: 


At the N.E.A. Convention last June in New 
York I saw a copy of AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 
and noticed that you were starting a depart- 
ment to be called ‘‘What Would You Do?” I 
wonder if this would be acceptable as a prob- 
lem? For me it has been a constantly recurring 
problem for which I have never seemed to be able 
to find a really satisfactory remedy. Briefly: 

I know that right away any teacher who 
reads this will sympathize with me when I say 
that I have had four such pupils during the 
last year—-three boys and one girl. All were 
brighter than the rest of their classmates. They 
could do their work in half the time required 
by the others. Things came easily to them. The 
little girl, a third grader, could memorize 
almost instantly. The boys easily outshone the 
other boys in the third grade. The results were 


perfectly natural, I suppose, but what does 
one do about it? It is a disturbing influence in 
any class to have one or two pupils sitting 
about losing interest in work that comes too 
easily to them, and beginning to be somewhat 
contemptuous of their mates who are not so 
gifted. I have tried everything I know of, but 
I still find that every year I am faced with two 
or three such pupils, and I am frankly con- 
fessing that I have not had much success in 
dealing with them. Perhaps if you printed this 
other teachers in my position might benefit by 
the experiences of more successful teachers. 

I hope you do not mind my not signing my 
name to this (no one likes to confess a failure! ). 
But I would appreciate any ideas that other 
teachers may have to offer. 

Thanking you—-E. G., New York 


Teachers: What Would You Do? If you have a solution, enter it in 
this interesting, constructive contest. All entries must be received 
not later than November 10, 1938. ... and you are cordially invited to 
submit your problems to this department. Each problem used earns 
two dollars for its contribution, and its interesting discussion and sug- 
gested solution cannot fail to be of real value to many fellow teachers. 
Address: What Would You Do? American Childhood, Springfield, Mass. 
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The Prize Award in the September 
“What Would You Do?” Contest 


Perhaps most remarkable among editorial phenomena is the prize contest. Most contestants 
would be considerably surprised at the uniformity and general excellence of replies to prize contest 
problems. The first WHAT WOULD YOU DO problem, ‘‘The Case of Richard’s Eyesight,’’ which was 
inaugurated in our September issue, brought in a flood of answers from teachers in all parts of the 
country. At least 90% of replies received were constructive, carefully considered and practical. Most 
contestants agreed that Richard’s eyesight was normal, and also that Miss Jones should have a talk 
with Richard’s mother. From these replies the editors finally selected the solution submitted by Miss 
Pattie Anderton of Huntington, Arkansas, who was awarded the first prize of $5.00. Her letter follows: 


Miss Anderton’s Prize-Winning 


Tue first grade pupils were preparing for 
an art lesson. Richard, a little fellow who 
loved to do as he pleased, sought means of 
escape. He squinted his eyes, squirmed in his 
seat, and dropped his pencil. 


‘‘Miss Jones, in love with her work (for the 
remuneration she _ received)*, kindly said, 
‘Richard, do your eyes bother you?’ Pleased 
at his victory he replied, ‘Yes, Miss Jones, the 
light on the board hurts them.’ Miss Jones in 
talking to the head of the school clinic men- 
tioned his condition, and the check-up showed 
a faulty vision. A card was made out and sent 
to his mother, who took him at once to the 


family optician and his vision was declared 
perfect. 


‘Richard had by now learned to play up so 
successfully to Miss Jones in the art of getting 
out of work that he became an expert at it, 
falling behind in all his grades. Miss Jones 
worried so about the situation that she had 
another check-up made which proved to be 
the same as the first. Miss Jones, who was 
blamed by Richard’s mother for encouraging 
the boy to think he could not see, decided to 
talk to the Superintendent. 


Solution—Through Psychology 


‘“‘After a confidential talk with her primary 
supervisor, the next week finds Miss Jones 
saying in art class, ‘My, Richard, how neat 
your work looks! You sit here. Now you can 
see the board fine, can’t you?’ And a very 
proud little boy said, ‘Yes, Miss Jones,’ and 
immediately obeyed her and did his best. And 
with her child psychology methods of en- 
couragement, she had a far-reaching effect upon 
Richard. 

‘Miss Jones talked to his mother and told 
her that Richard was easily influenced by sug- 
gestion and THAT HIS WAS A TEMPERA- 
MENT THAT NEEDED ENCOURAGE- 
MENT, that since she had touched on the 
things most meaningful to him there hadn’t 
been any further efforts to get out of work. 

‘‘Miss Jones continued her methods based 
upon encouragement, and discovered that the 
basic cause of Richard’s lapse had been his 
desire to excel and to be in the limelight. Once 
she showed Richard that constructive effort on 
his part would reward him with the attention 
he desired, the matter of faulty vision and 
squinting was forgotten.”’ 


*Undoubtedly many teachers will contest this statement! 


For the benefit of many other contestants who submitted replies that offered perhaps more in the 


way of constructive remedy for Richard’s situation 
decision has been based upon the fact that Miss Anderton in the phrase ‘‘ 


that needed encouragement”’ 


, the editors would like to point out that their 
that his was a temperament 


drove so surely to the vital cause of Richard’s troubles that subsequent 


treatment was no more than a matter of routine. Many contestants hinted at this but vaguely. 


Honorable Mention goes to Miss Ruth Caldwell of Philadelphia. We print herewith excerpts from 


her solution. 


‘Richard is probably a child with an un- 
favorable disposition toward school work... . 
It may be that he has a personality defect. .. . 
He may be the suggestible type. . . . Children 
who work day after day with few successes are 
apt to become discouraged and disinterested 
and develop an inferiority complex. . . . The 


teacher should never miss an opportunity to 
commend him publicly. ... Every lesson 
should be planned with Richard in mind... . 
If Richard does not respond to treatment then 
it would be well to have a_ psychological 
examination to see if his mental equipment is 
normal for school progress.”’ 


-RuUTH CALDWELL. 
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Halen H. House 


A feast in the woods will delight your fourth graders. A very 
long table with the Pilgrims and Indians facing each other. 
The table would have pewter plates and mugs, platters with 
food piled high on them. Perhaps the ladies will be carrying 
food to the guests, prepared in a log house near by. Discuss the 
clothing the people will wear. Make sure your children under- 
stand that all figures must fill the paper they use. Pass 9” x 12” 
manila for all standing figures and 6” x 9” for the seated. Let those 
who draw best do the standing figures. Divide the remaining into 
groups: 

Front view, Pilgrims and Indians 
Back view, Pilgrims and Indians 
Side view of the same, looking right and left 


Have two children put up a background, either project or news 
stock paper. It doesn’t need to be up more than two weeks from 
start to finish. The trees can be drawn in with brown chalk after 
everything has been pasted up. The ground could be a brownish 
green with touches of yellow for sunshine. To keep the figures 
from melting into the background, color them dark. A little 
black or blue on one side of the trees will give a pleasing depth. 


PILGRIMS AND INDIANS 


Start with the head, leave room for the 
Indian’s feather. Generally I draw on the 
board and start one on paper too, to get 
things placed. Add a short neck, white collar 
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and either black or gray suits and brown blankets or plain skin color for the Indians. 
Add decorations. 


The ladies carrying the food could wear blue, green, gray or brown dresses with 
white caps, collars and aprons. 

Cut all the figures out, paste the back row on first, then the table, then the second 
row of people. A good lump of paste on the extreme ends of the figures is sufficient. 
Group the standing figures overlapping each other. The bench and log houses can be 
done with chalk. Fill in between the trees with light blue, down to the ground line. 
The dishes and food fit on the scrap paper. Some will have arms fitting over the table 
and arms directed towards the mouth. Put up the lean and the fat, the good and bad, 
you never know when a timid soul may be heartened and blossom forth. 
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HEALTH POSTER—The Six Best Doctors Rose Glenn 


Use 18”’ x 24” mounting board, gray or black. Letters ‘“The Six Best Doctors,’’ orange construction paper, 1°4”’ 
high. Six sub-title letters, 114"’ high, various pastel shades. Colored construction paper for figures: Sun, yellow; 
Window sash, blue; Curtain, peach; Glass of water, white; Apple, red; Tan bat and gray ball. Bed post, black; 
spread, white. 
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NOVEMBER BORDERS 


Bess Bruce Cleaveland 
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‘‘When the frost is on the punkin and the fodder’s in the shock, 
And you hear the kyouck and gobble of the struttin’ turkey-cock,”’ 
The children will enjoy the poem by James Whitcomb Riley if used in connection with the upper border. 


For the blackboard, use yellow and orange for the sky, light brown for the shocks and orange for the pump- 
kins. The turkeys may be brown or white. 


Let the flying geese be left the gray of the board, making the sky soft blue with white clouds. 
Use charcoal for the head, neck, tail and wing tips and white for the marking on the heads. 
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Are Movie Children Different? 


By KELLAPHENE MORRISON 


‘Thousands, literally thousands, of children come to Hollywood 
every year, with the hopes of a Movie career and fabulous wealth,”’ 


writes Mrs. Morrison. . 


What are their chances? What would 


you say to the parent of an assumed “child prodigy’’ in your 


classroom? ... This 


interesting, 


informative article by Mrs. 


Morrison will fortify every teacher with the correct answers to any 
questions on this subject which ambitious parents may ask. 


m has been said that Holly- 
wood is the best-known town in the 
world. Because of its movies and its 
climate, its proximity to both sea 
and mountain, its desert and its 
ocean breezes, and because it is a 
part of Los Angeles—-with its mar- 
velous Chamber of Commerce 
which has done such a good job in 
‘‘publicising’”’ its many interesting 
and compelling qualities thousands 
of people flock here every year 
to bask in its sunlight, swim at 
its beaches, feast their eyes on its 
many beautiful scenes, invest in its 
real estate, and try to get into the 
studios. And since the coming of 
the sound picture it isn’t so easy to 
get in to see how pictures are made. 
There is a very good reason for this 
too. The sound track picks up every 
sound and if a visitor laughs or 
coughs or speaks while the track is 
running the whole scene is ruined 
and a great loss is sustained. 

Often the distant glamour of Holly- 
wood lures the whole family from 
its home in the East, North or 
South so that Mary or Johnny 
might get a chance to get into the 
Movies. For the fond parent has 
seen his child do a “‘wonderful bit of 
acting’ at the church entertain- 
ment, or “‘he has sung in the school 
glee club,”’ et cetera. Of course, we 
know too that to them their child is 
the brightest and the sweetest actor, 
singer or dancer, whose talents 
have gone undiscovered. So parents 
have spent much otherwise needed 
money on lessons to improve these 


wonderful talents so that their 
young prodigies may startle the 
world by their gifts. 

Thousands, literally thousands, 


of children come to Hollywood every 
year, with the fond hopes of a Movie 
career and fabulous wealth, only to 
find that the end of the rainbow is 
nowhere to be found. And these 
children usually do have more talent 
than the average child. Many return 
to their homes sadder and fully dis- 
illusioned. Many, of a more ten- 
acious nature, stay on, hoping for 
the chance which usually never 


comes. Apartment houses and back 
lot cottages are full of hopefuls 
waiting for a “‘break.”’ 

It is true that Hollywood offers 
marvelous opportunities to the few. 
It has many, many talented chil- 
dren—the whole world has contrib- 
uted to this group—who are born 
entertainers, and who if given a 
‘break’? could have their names 
written in the lights on Broadway. 
But there are so many “‘ifs’”’ and 
‘‘ands”’ that the chance, like light- 
ning, seldom strikes. It is as likely to 
strike in Oklahoma as in Hollywood, 
for the country is filled with scouts 
looking for talent for this or that 
picture. If my opinion may be 
expressed, the Oklahoma child might 
have a better chance at home than 
in Hollywood—he would have less 
competition from other talented 
children, and so his light would ‘“‘the 
more brightly shine.”’ 

When the scout “‘spots’’ possible 
talent, camera and sound tests are 
made and sent to the home studio. 
If the studio officials recognize the 
talents and qualities they are seek- 
ing, the child is brought to the 
studio. His first obstacle has been 
overcome and only his physical, 
educational and Guild hurdles re- 
main to be taken. It has been said 
that in Hollywood it isn’t what you 
know but whom you know that will 
help one to get into the Movies. 


The greatest number of Movie 
children are those known as 
‘“‘extras.”’ These children are regis- 
tered with Central Casting and 
are secured from the rank and file 
of the public and private schools. 
They are a cross-section of the 
school population and are no better, 
no worse, than other children. Their 
I. Q. does not influence their 
registration in Central Casting in 
any way. When the Director asks 
for a twelve-year-old, freckled-faced, 
tousled-headed boy who looks like a 
typical street urchin from the Bronx, 
or for a child with opposite quali- 
fications—a ‘‘Fauntleroy’’ type, 
Central Casting knows where to 
find him. These children are used 
simply for ‘‘atmosphere’’ and need 


no other mental or educational 
qualifications than that they can 
obey directions and forget the 
camera at all times. 


Sometimes if the child is a good 
type, he may make a neat little sum 
during the year, but many ‘“‘extras”’ 
make no more than $25.00 or $30.00 
a year. Of course, that doesn’t take 
into consideration the thrills they 
get when playing with some famous 
star in the picture; nor does it take 
into account that, as they always 
hope, they may get a chance at 
something better. The Director or 
some talent scout may notice them 
and give them a chance for a better 
part. 

These children are, as I have said 
before, just the average run of 
the public schools. Some are very 
bright, some are normal and some 
are not quite so bright. Perhaps 
there are many of these children 
who think, as their parents do, that 
they have great histrionic ability 
and that as soon as they are dis- 
covered they will be able to make 
‘big’? money. I suppose it is because 
so much is said about the fabulous 
sums paid to Movie actors here in 
Hollywood that these children hope 
for a share in this wealth. Many of 
them have to help their parents 
financially, so they work as “‘extras”’ 
when they can. Sometimes while 
working the “extra’’ displays a 
talent that the Director recognizes 
and needs. If so, the child is very 
fortunate and, everything being 
favorable, he may get his long hoped- 
for ‘‘break.’’ Usually he does “‘bits”’ 
first and, if he is successful, he has 
his start to fame and fortune —if he 
doesn’t prove just a ‘“‘flash in the 
pan.’’ But, oh, how sad for many of 
these children! The studio places 
them under contract and often does 
no more than keep them on the pay- 
roll for a few months, and then de- 
cides not to take up the option. But 
the child has perhaps made $100.00 
or $125.00 a week for the few months 
he has been under contract, so he 
may have a neat little nest egg, if 
he has saved. But nowhere is the 
saying ‘“‘come easy, go easy” so 
generally proven as in Hollywood. 

The “bit” player fares much 
better than the usual ‘“‘extra.’’ He 
is called because he has some special 
ability to do some one thing that is 
needed in a sequence. He is usually 
someone who has had some training 
or experience that fits him for the 
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part he is to play and, of course, he 
must photograph well. His talent 
and his willingness to work hard will 
determine success in the Movies, as 
in everything else—ability and hard 
work. 

The child must have the ability, 
the stamina and the 
determination to suc- 
ceed. He must be 
given the chance to 
express himself, with 
the restraint which is 
imposed upon him by 
the Director, yet, he 
must be able to co- 
operate with other 
members of the cast 
and to interpret his 
part of the story as a 
real life situation. If 
he has histrionic abil- 
ity he will need it 
before the screen as 
much as he would if 
he were on the legiti- 
mate stage, though of 
course in a slightly 
different way. If he is 
to succeed, he must 
have a gift or talent 
for the work. 

Though many are 
brilliant, they do not 
become problem chil- 
dren, for the thing 
they love to do is 
given them to do. 
Oftentimes the public 
school fails to recog- 
nize the child’s ability 
and aptitudes and 
thinks of him as dull 
or lazy, and often 
lays it to the fact that 
the mother keeps the 
child too busy with 
his outside interests; that he loses in- 
terest because he works in the 
Movies, etc. It is easier for the 
studio teacher than it is for the 
public school teacher to discover this 
child’s ability, for the studio teacher 
has a chance to see the child when 
he is expressing himself, doing what 
he likes to do, and she soon suspects 
that the “‘lazy”’ child has been given 
work so easy for him that he has not 
needed to put forth any effort to keep 
up with the class; and because the 
requirements were so easy he some- 
times failed to make any preparation, 
lost respect for the work and for the 
teacher who had assigned it. Often 
such a child is mischievous on the 
set, but he is only investigating the 
various activities. Here again there 
is needed only an assignment that 
will catch his interest. That isn’t 
hard to make when there are so many 
things on the set that will interest 
one of his desires and inclinations. 

Succeeding in giving him inter- 


esting work and plenty of it has, 
without an exception, in my ex- 
perience with Movie children, re- 
sulted in the usual excellent work of 
the exceptional child. I believe that 
the successful ‘“‘bit’’ player is an 
intellectually superior child. And as 
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usually follows, he is healthy, well- 
nourished and happy. 

The above is a picture of a little 
girl whom I would call a “bit” 
player. Her name is Gloria Hurst. 
She is six years old and has worked 
in pictures since she was six months 
old. When she was two years old she 
won second prize in a Baby Show 
Contest put on by a Hollywood 
church. The following year she won 
first prize. The judges were doctors 
and nurses from the Children’s 
Hospital. She sings, dances, studies 
dramatics, takes piano lessons and 
has conducted the Cheremoya Pub- 
lic School Orchestra. She is a model 
for a dress factory. She is in the 
second grade at school, and when 
she has done work with me on the 
set it has been of ‘‘A”’ quality. She 
plays during recreation period and is 
often the leader in any game that is 
played. Precocious? I wouldn’t say 
so. She is sweet and usually un- 
sophisticated, though at times the 
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effect of much adoration and flattery 
which the unthinking ones give her 
makes for a bit of affectation. 
Wouldn’t you be proud of her? 
Would you think she’s neglected or 
abused? Would you think she is 
different from the _ intellectually 
bright child who is 
not in the Movies? I 
wouldn’t. 

On Universal’s lot 
yesterday I again met 
a baby-star of fifteen 
years ago. She was 
Mary Kornman, who 


outgrew the  baby- 
hood which had 
brought her much 


Hollywood fame, and 
who is now happily 
married and living in 
Beverly Hills, where 
she makes a model 
wife for her camera- 
man husband. She 
was playing as an 
because she 
likes it occasionally, 
but she doesn’t give 
much time to it. She 
likes to meet friends 
on the lot and get 
before the camera 
again, but she is 
happy in her home 
and is not in the least 
unfitted to be a real 
homemaker. 

Some children have 
a long line of actor- 
ancestors and have 
found the Movies 
afford them an oppor- 
tunity to express 
themselves and at the 
same enable 
them to be at home. 
Such a one is the very talented 
and brilliant little eleven-year-old 
Doris Brennwald, who does “‘bits.’’ 
Her character portrayals have re- 
ceived many favorable comments. 
Doris’ Swiss grandparents were actors 
and so are her mother, aunt and 
brothers. One brother is in Switzer- 
land now studying the Swiss 
language. He expects to be a teacher 
of languages when he finishes and 
returns to America. The other 
brother helps out the family ex- 
chequer by taking ‘‘character parts,”’ 
but he likes his school work better. 
He is an ‘‘A” student and says his 
college course is to fit him to be an 
engineer, or prepare him for the 
diplomatic service. He hasn’t yet 
decided which. But Doris says that 
for her, she will not be happy un- 
less, after she gets through school, 
she can make a real success both on 
the stage and in the Movies. She 
is a good student—when the subject 
is an interesting one. She loves 
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Doris Brennwald 


to cook and help her mother at home. 

Then there is Spanky McFarland. 
Everybody knows Spanky and loves 
him, too. He was Hal Roach’s 
“million dollar baby.’’ He is a con- 
tract child and has been with “Our 
Gang”’ since he was three, and for all 
of his education. He’s well and 
healthy; always ready for a romp, 
is usually the leader in all sports, is 
always happy and not in the least 
sophisticated or precocious. That is 
largely due to the rigid rules of the 
management of the unit in which he 
works. No one is allowed to give any 
child of the ‘‘Gang’”’ the idea that 
he is any different from any other 
child. Here you truly find democ- 
racy. Hal Roach has succeeded in 
having this ‘“‘baby-star’”’ lead a care- 
free, happy, normal life. One know- 
ing the many restrictions imposed on 
the average child-star would say, 
“It can’t be done,’ but it has been 
done and his teacher, Mrs. Fern 
Carter, has contributed not a little 
to this unusual accomplishment. 
Spanky does ‘‘A”’ work and loves it. 

The children who have attained 
stardom are usually gifted children 
and, like all gifted children, present 
the usual problems. I think Movie 
children are more alert as a class, but 
of course individually there are 
differences. The glamour, the defer- 
ence shown them, the publicity 
given these children, make the task 
of keeping them childlike and care- 
free almost impossible. But every 
effort is made not to deprive the 
child of health-giving exercise and 
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‘*Spanky’’ McFarland 


play, and a chance to live and enjoy 
childhood. However, it is often the 
case of the “poor little rich girl,” 
despite all efforts to- have it other- 
wise. But the child’s health, educa- 
tion, recreation are safeguarded by 
the State, and you may be sure it is 
not neglected by the studio that sells 
the services of the child and pays 
enormous insurance on _ its life, 
health and abilities. None of the 
children I have known who have 
really made a success in the Motion 
Picture industry have been definitely 
backward along any line of the 
regular school work. One of the re- 
quirements that a child must have 
to work in pictures is that his school 
work must be up to par. Because he 
wishes to work in pictures, he will 
often put forth a greater effort to 
get his daily work acceptable. 

At a dance sequence on a lot, 
where children from five to seven 
were needed, a certain famous dance 
school furnished the children, and I 
am sure more grace, more beauty, 
could scarcely have been shown by 
a group of professional terpsicho- 
reans. Often the skill and grace of 
these little folks would cause the 
professional adult dancer to look to 
his laurels. Hollywood attracts the 
most accomplished instructors along 
all entertainment lines, and I think 
a great aptitude and ability is re- 
quired for the little folks to become 
so efficient and take direction so 
well. Of course, they are above the 
average children of the public school 
and are highly specialized individ- 


uals, who are preparing [for special 
accomplishments. 

On this picture I had the pleasure 
of doing welfare work for those under 
six, and school work with those who 
were in school. Without one ex- 
ception, they were a delight be- 
cause of their happy, quick responses 
to school requirements and their 
sense of co-operation and fair play. 
No one hesitated to begin his school 
work immediately when told to go 
to school, nor did anyone show any 
inclination to slight the most in- 
significant part of the lesson, but 
seemed just as anxious to give per- 
fect work to the school as to the 
more spectacular and showy dance 
routine. They were seemingly just as 
anxious for the time to have their 
recreation period, when they were 
to be given their milk or candy bar 
for their mid-afternoon lunch. 

Naturally, when the boy or girl is 
of that age when he thinks no one 
knows as much as he, we do have 
our troubles. But usually, rather 
than have a complaint made to the 
Director or to the Board of Educa- 
tion, and perhaps receive the request 
for him to turn in his permit, the 
child soon becomes less important 
and more reasonable. But these con- 
ditions are an exact parallel to hap- 
penings which might occur in public 
or private schools. 

On the whole, I should say that 
Movie children are a cross-section 
of American childhood, with special 
training and opportunity, in an 
unusual environment. 
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Learning to live together 


Trends in the Modern 
Kindergarten 


By LAURA HOOPER 


Director of Elementary Education 


Newton, Massachusetts 


As with all other departments 
of the modern school, the kinder- 
garten is attempting to provide the 
best possible environment and the 
most efficient guidance for the chil- 
dren it serves. The first essential 
of such a program is a study of group 
needs and of the community re- 
sources to which the school may turn 
for aid in fulfilling its purposes. 
Trends in the modern kindergarten 
are the outgrowth of a growing 
understanding of children in the 
preschool years. 


A Flexible Program Based on 
Careful Study of Children’s 
Needs and Interests 


Tue kindergarten program to- 
day is a flexible program depending 
on a number of factors: the age of 
children, mental and chronological; 
their background of experience; the 
educational aims of the school of 
which the kindergarten is a part; 
the program of the primary grades 
are all important influences in pro- 
gram planning. A study of all these 
factors will aid the teacher in her 
plans for the year. In some locali- 
ties she finds a large staff to help her 
in making this study, including psy- 
chologists, supervisors, principals, 
doctors, and nurses. In some lo- 
calities she is called on to make the 


study very much by herself except 
as she enlists the help of community 
workers who are interested in her 
problem. The extent to which she 
can provide a program which will 
care for her group will depend upon 
the knowledge she has about children. 

The kindergarten teacher need 
not be wholly dependent on the 
first-hand contacts with her group 
in curriculum planning. Many 
studies have been made of four and 
five year old children and from these 
she will gain some knowledge of the 
needs and interests characteristic of 
children of kindergarten age. Her 
tentative plans will provide: (1) an 
abundance of activity, for children 
of this age are innately active and in 
order to grow must be in an environ- 
ment which stimulates activity both 
mental and physical; (2) frequent 
rest periods, for children of this age 
tire easily and need long hours of 
rest and frequent change of activity; 
(3) large materials, for four and 
five year olds are still unsteady on 
their feet and in the use of arms and 
hands; (4) experience which keeps 
curiosity alive, for children of this 
age are intensely interested in the 
“how” and “‘why”’ of the happenings 
in their surroundings and in their 
search for answers to their questions 
grow in an understanding of their 
environment and in control of them- 
selves. 
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A Wide Range of Experience 


Knowinc the background of 
the children who come to her, the 
kindergarten teacher seeks’ to 
broaden and enrich their experience. 
As she observes them at their play, 
listens to their conversations, notes 
their questions, studies their home 
and community environment, she 
becomes acquainted with their 
problems and sees their needs. With 
knowledge based on contacts with 
her group, in and out of school, she 
can provide for an enrichment of 
experience. The materials the child 
finds in the kindergarten are of two 
kinds. There are familiar toys 
which help him to a feeling of ‘‘at 
homeness”’ in his new surroundings. 
There are new toys and new ma- 
terials which arouse his curiosity 
and open up new interests for him. 
There are books with stories about 
familiar objects and in these books 
he learns from pictures and stories 
read to him by the teacher new 
things about his own world. He 
takes excursions to places in his en- 
vironment, familiar places but 
places about which he is very curi- 
ous, and as he questions the fireman, 
the policeman, “the postman, the 
storekeeper, the librarian, the gar- 
dener, his own personality develops 
because of his contact with these 
people. His curiosity about these 
people and their work carries into 
the kindergarten where he drama- 
tizes what he hears and sees. As the 
teacher watches these dramatiza- 
tions, she knows he is trying to under- 
stand and she seeks to supply the 
sources through which he can get 
knowledge which will help him to a 
better understanding. She will help 
him gain in his use of words, in his 
use of tools, in his ability to play and 
work with others, in his mastery of 
his own body, in his habits of seeing 
a job through to completion, taking 
responsibility for his own acts and 
his own things. Through experience 
with the teacher as a careful, efficient 
guide, he will grow gradually in con- 
trol of himself and of his environ- 
ment. 


Readiness for Further Learning 


Tue kindergarten is an integral 
part of the school system and as such 
holds a strategic place in the child’s 
school experience. Through the 
kindergarten he first becomes a 
member of a large group of people of 
his own age. Here for the first time 
he learns to share with others the 
attentions of the adults who are in 
control, to share the time and ma- 
terials and to solve problems which 
have to do with taking his place as a 
member of a larger social group. 
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The kindergartner knows that the 
state of readiness for living with 
other children is probably different 
for each child and, with this in mind, 
she makes provision for the gradual 
assimilation of her group. She does 
not force group enterprises but 
allows children gradually to become 
a part of games and other forms of 
group play. Story and _ singing, 
game and rhythm times develop 
slowly as the children in her group 
establish their own relationships 
with each other. Through sugges- 
tion, materials which stimulate co- 
operative play, entering into games 
herself, she brings about a natural, 
wholesome happy community life in 
her classroom. 

*‘Readiness’’ for more formal as- 
pects of later school learning is a 
part of the kindergarten program. 
Realizing that aside from innate in- 
telligence there are aspects of the 
child’s later reading program in 
which she can have a share, the 
teacher plans her work with these in 
mind. There are many opportuni- 
ties to enrich his meaningful vo- 
cabulary through experience, to de- 
velop his interest in books as sources 
of information and pleasure, to help 
him to see likenesses and differences 
in sounds and in objects and to de- 
velop his command of a speaking 
vocabulary, including the ability to 
enunciate clearly. She will also 
help him to develop emotional sta- 
bility and will urge parents to care 
for physical defects which may inter- 
fere with learning to read. 

“‘Readiness’”’ for writing is de- 
pendent not only on the child’s de- 
sire to put anideaon paper. A high 
degree of eye-hand-finger coérdina- 
tion is demanded in the act of writing 
and for this reason the kindergarten 
teacher provides many opportunities, 
not only for the use of large materials, 
but for the use of pencils, crayons, 
scissors, and other tools which will 
aid him in the physical act of holding 


a pencil and making it do what he 
wills it to do in expressing his ideas. 
By recording his experiences for him, 
labeling his pictures, writing letters 
for which he provides the ideas, the 
teacher leads him to sense the use of 
writing in carrying out his own pur- 
poses and desires. In this way she 
helps the child in his first adjust- 
ment to the school program. 

Before the child enters school 
numbers are useful to him. Realiz- 
ing the fact that the child has already 
sensed something of the meaning of 
‘how much,” “how many,” “how 
big,” “Show long,” “how high,” 
‘‘more,”’ “‘little,”’ “‘big,’”’ “when,” and 
many other quantitative terms, and 
that these knowledges are the out- 
growth of first-hand everyday experi- 
ence, the teacher makes use of new 
experiences to enlarge upon and to 
strengthen the learnings of each 
child as he shows readiness for it. 

The school today, and the kinder- 
garten as an intrinsic part of it, takes 
into consideration, as it never has 
before, the readiness of each child 
for new learning and provides ac- 
tivities in accordance with this 
readiness. 


Home-School-Community 
operation 


Co- 


Most important of all trends in 
the modern kindergarten is the trend 
for an inter-working relationship of 
all agencies which affect child de- 
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velopment. The school, realizing 
that it cannot work in isolation to 
the larger community which is the 
child’s learning laboratory, seeks 
more and more to understand the 
community and its influence on 
children. With the help of parents 
and other community agencies, the 
school sets up goals at each stage of 
development, which are in keeping 
with the best goals of those com- 
munity agencies working in the 
interests of children. As the kinder- 
garten teacher studies this larger en- 
vironment of which the child is a 
part, she helps the child interpret it 
and takes the beginning steps, inso- 
far as the school is concerned, to aid 
the child in the solution of problems 
which grow out of his contacts with 
his world. Only as the teacher be- 
comes a student of childhood can 
she take her place as a guide. Only 
as she comes to understand the 
‘“‘why’’ or causes of behavior can she 
help the child face his own problems. 
Book learning alone will not be her 
source of information, nor will her 
observations of the child in the 
schoolroom. The teacher in the 
modern school must be acquainted 
with school, home, and the larger 
community if she is to provide for 
the growth of children for emotional 
stability, for intellectual alertness, 
for social poise. The kindergarten 


teacher is one of a large group of 
school agents who has a share in the 
development of the group it serves. 


Learning about trains through 
dramatization 


Gardening and caring for pets are 
ways of learning about one’s 
environment 
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Stories for Children 


Three on a Roof 
MIRIAM CLARK POTTER 


One day when Mrs. 
Squirrel was going by Mrs. 
Goose’s house she was aston- 
ished to see Mrs. Goose up on 
the roof, with an umbrella and 
a big tin plate. She seemed to 
be eating something. 

“Whatever are you doing 
there?’”’ called Mrs. Squirrel, 
coming close and staring up. 

“I’m here because I thought 
I’d take my lunch up on the 
roof and eat it,’’ said Mrs. 
Goose. “And I brought my 
umbrella to keep the sun off.” 

“Well, it looks very uncom- 
fortable,”’ Mrs. Squirrel told 
her. “And you might slide 
right off; that’s the way you 
look.”’ 

Mrs. Goose thought about 
this for a minute. Then she 
said, ‘‘No, I don’t think I’m 
going to slide off.”’ 

‘“‘What are you eating?”’ 

*‘Bread-and-cheese,”” Mrs. 
Goose told Mrs. Squirrel, tak- 
ing a big bite in her bill. 

“That must be very dry.” 

“Yes, it is very dry. But I 
couldn’t take anything spilly 
up here, could I[?”’ 

‘Well, you might have taken 
a bottle of milk,’”’ Mrs. Squirrel 
told her. “‘Would you like a 
bottle of milk, Mrs. Goose? 
I’ll bring it up to you. As long 
as you are where you are, you 
might as well have a good 
lunch.”’ 

“Thanks very much,” said 


Mrs. Goose. “That will be 
just delightful.” 
Very soon Mrs. Squirrel 


came back with a bottle of 
milk in a paper market bag. 

‘“‘There’s a ladder at the back 
of my house,” said Mrs. Goose. 
“I came up on that.” 

So Mrs. Squirrel pattered 
up; and when she was there 
Mrs. Goose said, ‘‘Oh, thank 


you. Now do sit down and have 


some bread-and-cheese and 
milk with me.’’ 

Mrs. Squirrel thought a 
minute. It seemed kind of 


‘*Now that you are here, have some bread-and-cheese 
and milk with us,’’ invited Mrs. Goose 


silly, eating up there on the 
roof, but she was hungry, and 
she didn’t see any reason, after 
all, why she shouldn’t stay. 
So down she sat. 

They were eating there when 
the Black Cat from Green 
Street, with a basket of straw- 
berries, came hurrying along 
that way. 

‘Hello,’ he said. ‘“‘What on 
earth are you doing up there 
on the roof?”’ 

“Eating bread-and-cheese, 
and drinking milk,’’ Mrs. Goose 
told him. “‘Can’t you see?”’ 

“Yes, that’s what we're 
doing,” said Mrs. Squirrel, who 
felt very foolish to have Black 
Cat see her on the roof like 
that. 

“Tt looks very good,”’ Black 
Cat said, after a minute. “‘What 


are you going to have for 
dessert ?”’ 


‘“‘We haven’t any dessert,” 
said Mrs. Goose. 

‘“‘We are just having a first 
course,” said Mrs. Squirrel. 

‘Well,’ Black Cat told them, 
‘“‘these strawberries would do 
very well for a dessert. I'll just 
bring them up to you—if you 


like, you may have some of 
them.” 

“That’s very kind of you, 
Black Cat,” said Mrs. Squirrel. 
“‘There’s a ladder at the back 
of the house.”’ 

“Oh, I don’t need a ladder,”’ 
said Black Cat, and up he 
came. It was no trouble at all 
for him to get up. - 

“Now that you are here, 
have some _ bread-and-cheese 
and milk with us,” invited Mrs. 
Goose. ‘‘Sit down and be cozy.”’ 

It didn’t seem very cozy, 
eating up on a roof, but, after 
all, Mrs. Squirrel and Mrs. 
Goose were doing it, so why 
shouldn’t he? Black Cat sat 
down and curled his long tail 
around his legs. 

They were all eating there 
when along came the Pop Rab- 
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bits’ youngest children. They 
were Leaf, Clover, and Baby 
Bumps, and when they saw 
what was going on, they came 
over and called, ‘‘Hello, Mrs. 
Goose, and Mrs. Squirrel, and 
Mr. Black Cat,’’—and they 
began to laugh. 

They looked so happy and 
so hopeful that anyone could 
see they wanted to come up, 
too. 

But Black Cat said, “‘Hello, 
Leaf and Clover and Baby 
Bumps. Where are you going?” 

“Well,” said Leaf, 
were going to Mr. Gobbler’s 
Grocery. Our mother has a 
sore paw, and she gave us 
some money buy-some- 
maple - sugar - and - be - quiet - 
with.’’—‘“‘But we’d rather come 
up there with you,” said 
Clover.—‘‘Yes, we would!” 
said Baby Bumps. 

Now Mrs. Goose and Black 
Cat and Mrs. Squirrel did not 
want three little rabbits on the 
roof with them. For one thing, 
there was not enough lunch for 
so many; for another thing, 
they might jump around and 
fall off. Black Cat said, “I 
think you had better run right 
along to the Grocery. Just 
think how good that maple 
sugar will taste!’ 

“All right,”’ said Leaf. 
when we get home we’re going 
to ask our mother if we can 
get up on our roof, too,—’”’ and 
they ran off, laughing. 

Just then Mr. Pig came 
along. He could not believe 
his eyes—there were his three 
friends sitting up on Mrs. 
Goose’s roof, and they seemed 
to be having a picnic. 

“What are you doing up 
there?” he asked. “Eating?” 
(Of course he knew that 
they were eating; he could see 
that very well.) 

“Yes, we are eating,” Black 
Cat told him. ‘“‘What are you 
doing ?”’ 

‘Just looking at you,” said 
Mr. Pig. “‘I’d like to come up, 
too, but I don’t know how. 
How did you get up?” 


“There’s a lad—’ began 


Mrs. Goose, but Mrs. Squirrel 
clapped a paw around her bill 
and shut it up tight. She didn’t 
want Mr. Pig to come up there, 
because he would eat up all 
their food. 


‘‘What are you doing up there?”’ 
asked Mr. Pig. ‘‘Eating?’’ 


“There’s what?” asked Mr. 
Pig. 

Goose. 

They all went on eating, and 
after a while Black Cat said, 
“T’ll throw you down a nice 
big strawberry, and then you 
can eat it, as you walk home.” 

Mr. Pig caught the straw- 
berry. As he walked away he 
thought, “Why am I going 
home, anyway? Whose idea 
was it? Oh, yes—Black Cat’s. 
But I am too far away to go 
back now.” 

Along came Old Lady Owl 
with her knitting and a fresh 
delicious chocolate cake in a 
basket. She was going over to 
see Mrs. Pop Rabbit, because 
she was sorry about her sore 
paw. She was taking her the 
cake. 

“That simply can’t be true,”’ 
she said to herself. “I can’t 
believe my round yellow eyes. 
There are my three friends 
sitting on Mrs. Goose’s roof, 
eating!’ When she came near 
she called, “Hello! What are 
you doing, three-on-a- 
roof ?”’ 

**Just eating our lunch here,”’ 
said Mrs. Goose. ““Won’t you 
come up, too?” 


nothing,” said Mrs. 
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“Yes, do,’ chattered Mrs. 
Squirrel; ‘‘please She 
thought to herself how good the 
fresh cake would taste, with 
the strawberries. 

‘“*There’s a ladder at the back 
of the house,” said Black Cat, 
who had noticed the cake, too. 

Lady Owl thought for a min- 
ute, and then she said, “‘No, I 
don’t believe I will. I don’t see 
any sense in eating up there on 
the roof. Why are you up there, 
anyway? Whose idea was it? 
Yours, Black Cat?” 

“No,” said Black Cat. “I 
only came up here because Mrs. 
Squirrel did.” 

“And why did you go up, 
Mrs. Squirrel?” 

‘“‘Because Mrs. Goose did.” 

“Of course,” thought Old 
Lady Owl to herself. “It would 
be Mrs. Goose’s idea in the 
first place. I should have known 
that.—But why did you go up 
there, Mrs. Goose?”’ 

“Why—I just thought I’d 
come up here—to eat—”’ said 
Mrs. Goose. “I thought of it 
very suddenly. And I brought 
my umbrella, too, to keep the 
sun off.”’ 

“Yes, but WHY?” Old Lady 
Owl went on. “Wasn’t your 
little house good enough to eat 
in, with its table, and chairs, 
and all?”’ 

Mrs. Goose ate a strawberry, 
and then she said, “I don’t 
know why.” 

“No,” said Mrs. Squirrel and 
Black Cat. “She doesn’t know 
why.—But do come up, too.”’ 

Old Lady Owl stood there 
holding her basket. They could 
see how delicious the cake was, 
with its thick frosting and 
nuts-around-the-edge. 

“Oh, do come up, please,” 
they said. 

But Old Lady Owl turned 
away. “‘No,” she told them, 
“TI can’t possibly go to all the 
trouble of getting up there 
unless I see a good reason for 
it. Good-bye, three-on-a-roof.”’ 

They watched her go away, 
and after a while Black Cat 
said, “There isn’t any good 
reason for it.”’ 
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“No,” said Mrs. Squirrel, 
and they began to laugh. 

They laughed and laughed, 
and Mrs. Goose said, ‘Do 
stop that. I’m sure I had a good 
reason for eating here on the 
roof. But I can’t think what it 
was!”’ 


‘Well,’ said Black Cat, still 
chuckling a little, ‘‘the food is all 
gone now, anyway.—-So let’s get 
down. Come on, Mrs. Squirrel.”’ 

right,”’ said Mrs. Squir- 
rel. ‘“Come on, Mrs. Goose.”’ 

But Mrs. Goose said no. 
She did not laugh, she did not 
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even budge. She just put her 
feet down more firmly, so she 
would not slide off, and held 
the umbrella tighter, and told 
them, “I’m not going to get 
down till I think why I came 


up.”’—And she just kept on 
sitting. 


Soup with a Giraffe 


Ix a little house all by 
itself in the heart of a thick 
forest lived a little old man all 
by himself, with not so much 
as a cat to keep him company. 

Although the Little Old Man 
did not know it, he was lonely. 

The one big event of the 
year for him was his birthday, 
but not because he had a birth- 
day party and a big cake with 
lighted candles to blow out 
and ice cream to eat before it 
melted—-oh dear, no! He never 
had anything like that any 
more. 

But he did have a birthday 
letter every year waiting for 
him at the post office, and the 
only time the Little Old Man 
went out of the forest was to 
fetch the birthday letter that 
his old friend Jim, the traveler, 
wrote him. On the very top 
shelf of the whatnot in the 
Little Old Man’s house was a 
stack of these birthday letters, 
for the Little Old Man never 
threw any of them away, but 
kept them all, and re-read 
them on rainy days, which 
passed the time indoors very 
well indeed. 

This year the day that the 
Little Old Man was going to 
fetch his birthday letter was a 
less happy birthday than any 
before, because he was wor- 
ried. And he was worried be- 
cause he had no money with 
which to pay his taxes. The 
Little Old Man had thought 
and thought for several days 
until his birthday came, but 
he still did not know how he 
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was going to pay his taxes. 
Sometimes he had sold things 
and raised the money that way 
but now he had nothing left of 
any value except his whatnot 
and he needed that to keep his 
birthday letters on. 

On the morning of his birth- 
day his heart was heavy, and 
when he asked at the post 
office for his birthday letter 
he looked so sad that the post- 
mistress could not but think 
he was queerer than ever. How- 
ever, she smiled very kindly at 
him as she handed him his 
birthday letter which was al- 
most as thick as a sandwich 
and had about twice as many 
stamps as any other letter that 
ever came to the post office. 

As the Little Old Man 
started away with his letter 
tucked in his pocket the post- 
mistress called after him, ‘‘Wait 
a minute, Little Old Man, 
there is also a big package for 
you.” 

The Little Old Man did not 
say anything, but he stopped 
thinking about his taxes. 

When the great big package 
was brought out in front of the 
post office by the two stalwart 
nephews of the postmistress, 
and the Little Old Man saw 
that there was something alive 
in it, he was so surprised that 
his mouth fell open and he 
began to undo the package 
right there. 

A lot of people gathered 
around to watch him and they 
were just as surprised as the 
Little Old Man himself when 


a tall giraffe stepped out of all 
the beautiful brown wrapping 
paper. 

There was a card on a stout 
string around the giraffe’s neck 
which said ‘‘Happy Birtday, 
Old-Timer, from Jim.’ So the 
Little Old Man’s friend had sent 
him not only a birthday letter 
but a birthday present as well. 
Perhaps he had suspected that 
the Little Old Man was lonely. 
Who knows? 

While he was leading the 
giraffe home the Little Old 
Man decided to name him 
Ronald. And that night the 
Little Old Man was so happy 
making friends with the 
giraffe that he forgot all about 
his taxes. 

Because the giraffe was so 
tall the Little Old Man served 
him his supper on the top shelf 
of the whatnot. Of course, this 
meant that he had to move his 
precious birthday letters to the 
shelf below, which was already 
quite crowded, but the Little 
Old Man was only concerned 
with making the giraffe com- 
fortable. 

For the next few days he just 
sat in the sun and enjoyed Ron- 
ald and did not worry about 
a thing, least of all his taxes. 

However, one day it rained 
and they had to stay indoors. 
While the Little Old Man was 
re-reading his birthday letters, 
the giraffe, who was rather 
bored with nothing special to 
do, got up to stretch a bit, and 
in so doing poked his head 
through the roof. 
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The Little Old Man did not 
scold the giraffe at all because 
he realized that it was an 
accident and that accidents 
will happen to everyone, even 
including giraffes. Still, it was 
unfortunate, for now there was 
a hole for the rain to come in, 
and although the Little Old 
Man scurried around he could 
not find anything to stop it up 
with. First he used an old 
woolen sock, and, when that 
got soaking wet, he used an 
old muffler, but in spite of all 
he did it continued to drip in 
steadily. 

Somewhat discouraged, the 
Little Old Man began to worry, 
not only about the hole in the 
roof but about paying his taxes 
as well. All that night he 
thought and thought while the 
giraffe slept soundly. 

In the morning just as the 
rain stopped the Little Old 
Man had decided what to do. 

As soon as the sun was shin- 
ing he took his tools and went 
outside and began to build a 


very tall table and two high 
chairs. He worked hard all 
morning and then he went out 
and put up a sign on the road 
that ran by the forest. The 
sign said “HAVE SOUP 
WITH A REAL GIRAFFE. 
TWENTY-FIVE CENTS 
EACH.” 

Then the Little Old Man 
came back to his house and 
made a lot of soup, and some 
biscuits to serve with it. Also 
he put a bouquet of ferns in a 
basket on top of the tall table. 

Not very long afterwards 
his first customer came, a very 
little old man somewhat like 
the Little Old Man himself. 
The Little Old Man intro- 
duced his first guest very 
politely to the giraffe and then 
showed him how to climb up 
the ladder-like steps of the 
guest high chair. There, seated 
opposite the giraffe, the guest 
ate the soup and the biscuits 
which the Little Old Man had 
placed there. The soup was a 
little too thick and the biscuits 
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were a trifle too hard but the 
guest was so interested in 
watching the giraffe eat that 
he did not mind. The giraffe, 
of course, was very hungry be- 
cause he had not had any 
breakfast or lunch, since the 
Little Old Man had been too 
busy making his tall table and 
high chairs to prepare any- 
thing. 

Soon the second customer 
came, and the third and the 
fourth, and presently so many 
of them arrived that they had to 
stand in line and wait their turn. 

Having soup with Ronald 
was such a success that in a 
very few days the Little Old 
Man had more than enough 
money with which to pay his 
taxes and put a new roof on his 
house. What is more, the Little 
Old Man was busier and hap- 
pier than he had ever been in 
all his life and was growing 
very, very fond of the giraffe, 
which turned out to be the luck- 
iest birthday present he had 
ever received. 


The Cover—Picture Story 


Display the picture of Korean children on front cover 
to illustrate this story, and for observation questions 


The Story of May-way 


“Tuts is little May-way 
who lives in a land far over 
the sea in the southern part of 
Asia. If you were to look on 
the map for this strip of land 
called Chosen, or Korea, you 
might think it to be a part of 
China and yet it is really 
owned by Japan. 

May-way’s mother is very 
busy pounding her clothes in 
the stream, which is the Korean 
way of doing the family wash, 
so May-way has been asked to 
care for tiny Kim. She has car- 
ried him about on her back 
since the time he was a tiny 


By FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


baby, so pickaback riding is 
nothing new to him. He has 
watched May-way many a day, 
while she has played with her 
bamboo doll, or even while she 
has played hop-hop or bounced 
her ball. Many a bump he has 
had but never a cry out of him. 

Kim likes it best of all when 
May-way carries him through 
the zigzaggy streets to look in 
the windows of the doll shops 
or when she takes him to the 
rice fields where Daddy is work- 
ing. What a dirty, noisy place 
it is! So many, many people 
working in the mud and dirty 


water. May-way has told him 
that Daddy is planting rice— 
white, fluffy rice that they 
would be eating later with 
their fish and tea or perhaps 
with a chunk of dog meat. 

What a funny little girl May- 
way is with her straight, glossy 
black hair braided in one braid 
tied at the end with a string or 
a ribbon, usually a red one. 
Her dark brown skin, her slant- 
ing eyes and her funny flat 
nose remind us of the little 
Chinese and Japanese children 
we may have read about. 

And what a funny baggy 
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costume for this fat little girl! 
Her loose cotton coat and 
trousers seem to have no fit at 
all, and yet even her play 
clothes must have a sash. 

Sometime, when the rice 
plants have yielded much rice, 
May-way’s mother will make 
her a lovely purple skirt with 
a tight-fitting bodice tied at 
the right side in front with red 
ribbons or a sash of the same 
material. 

It is no wonder that this 
land has been called Chosen, 
meaning ‘‘Morning Freshness,” 
for when the children are all 
dressed up in their gay cos- 
tumes and pretty wooden 
shoes they look exactly like a 
pageant of color. 

May-way’s brothers wear 
loose coats with sashes, too, 
and long baggy trousers 
gathered at their ankles. Some- 
times May-way helps. her 
brother drive the ox-cart into 
the city where they sell the 
bamboo blinds and mats which 
they have made. 

There are so many, many 
things that May-way can do. 
She helps Mother sweep the 
earthen floor and fold up the 
quilts that cover the brick 
beds. She can cook and sew and 
make tea. She can put the 
baby to sleep in the wink of an 
eye by pat, pat, patting his 
stomach with her little brown 
hands. ‘‘To-tak” is the name 
May-way has for putting the 
baby to sleep. Is it any wonder 
that the babies love it and doze 
off to Slumberland so quickly? 

Then May-way can make 
costumes for her funny little 
bamboo doll. What would you 


Lord, for the erring thought 


Not into evil wrought: 


Lord, for the wicked will 
Betrayed and baffled still: 
For the heart from itself kept, 
Our thanks§giving accept. 


think if you had a doll made 
from a bamboo branch with a 
few leaves or grasses for hair 
and not the sign of a nose or 
mouth or eyes—nothing but a 
bit of white powder pasted on 
for a face? And yet May-way 
plays by the hour with Mitsu 
and dresses her in gay, pretty 
costumes made from wisps of 
silk ribbon and lace. She twists 
her grassy hair into a knot on 
the top of her funny head till 
Mitsu looks like a real Korean 
lady. 

And some day, May-way 
may dress up in uniform and 
attend school in Seoul, where 
she may learn to write with a 
brush, to draw pictures upon 
pretty paper and to be polite 
and courteous. Seoul, you 
know, is the capital of Chosen 
and has the appearance of a 
flourishing and prosperous city. 
Steam trains skim over their 
tracks—trains which they say 
have been made here in 
America. The homes that linethe 
streets are fast changing from 
the low thatched-roof homes 
of the natives to modern houses 
such as we might see in Europe. 
Rickshas are being pushed and 
pulled up the steep hills by the 
patient coolies. Perhaps they 
are carrying a party of natives 
to a shrine on the highest 
point of the mountain. 

But we say ‘“‘good-bye”’ to 
the “land of morning fresh- 
ness” and to May-way and 
Kim, hoping that some day 
when we are grown up 
and travel about the world 
we may visit this mountain 
country across the Yellow Sea 
from northern China. 
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Things to Do 


1. Perhaps you can make up 
some interesting stories about 
May-way and Kim for your 
language work. 

2. From_ pretty colored 
papers, or from wall paper, 
you might care to make some 
fans, lanterns or kites such as 
we might see at Seoul. 

3. Could you plan a tea 
party such as May-way might 
have in her home? 

4. Could you make a book- 
let called “In the Land of 
Morning Freshness’’? 

5. Would you like to make 
a doll such as May-way had? 
A book called “Dolls of Many 
Lands” by Wade will help you. 

6. Can you draw a picture 
of a street scene in Chosen 
showing the narrow streets, 
funny two-wheel carts, and 
queer-looking wheelbarrows 
pushed by coolies? 

7. Can you make a list of 
compound words for your study 
of Chosen, like—chopstick, 
riceball, teacup, overblouse, 
handshake, etc? 

8. Can you find a _ book 
called ‘‘We See the World” at 
the library and tell about 
Jimmy’s, Mary’s and Ruth’s 
visit at Chosen? 

9. Would you like to drama- 
tize incidents, like: 


May-way carrying Kim 
on her back. 
May-way at school. 
May-way and her doll. 
May-way putting the 
baby to sleep. 
10. Can you make up some 
very simple Chinese Nursery 
Rhymes? 


For 1gnorant hopes that were 


Broken to our blind prayer: 


For pain, death, sorrow, sent 
Unto our chastisement: 

For all loss of seeming good, 
Quicken our gratitude. 


—William Deane Howells 
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Tested Schoolroom Helps 


What Progressive Teachers are Doing to 
Stimulate Classroom Interest 


Pilgrim Game for Thanksgiving 


Make eight Pilgrim girls and 
eight Pilgrim boys out of heavy 
cardboard. Attach cardboard to the 
back so that they will stand up. 


Paint them in different colors and 
shellac. This will make them shiny 
and they will keep clean longer. 
Stand the eight Pilgrim girls and 
the eight Pilgrim boys in a row and 
give the children a rubber ball and 
see who can knock them all down. 


ight 


The one who knocks them all down 
first wins the game. Stand back 
three or more feet from them when 
the ball is thrown. 

When this game is played you can 
agree on just how many points you 
wish to give for knocking down a 
girl or a boy. Have one child keep 
score and mark it on the board. In 
this way he will get practice in 
arithmetic which will be very helpful 
to him. The Pilgrims may be put on 
a table or on the floor. 

(The same sketch may be used 
also for Pilgrim penwipers.) 

—HELEN C. LARGE, 
Bristol, Conn. 


An Arithmetic Game 


Arter column addition has 
been taught, this game can be 
played at the blackboard. Write 
examples across the front board 
involving the principle taught last 
and upon which drill is necessary. 
Write “Boys” on one end of the 


\ 


board and “Girls” on the other end. 
Choose one boy and one girl to take 
places at the board under the proper 
title. They do one example and then 
quickly hand the chalk to another 
child, the boy gives his to another 
boy and the girl gives hers to another 
girl. They do one example each and 
hand their chalk to another boy and 
girl. They do this until all the ex- 
amples are done. They do their ex- 
amples rapidly and run to the seat 
of the child whom they choose, for 
each group attempts to get more 
examples done than the other group. 
When all the examples are finished, 
a line is drawn to separate the ex- 
amples done by the boys from those 
done by the girls. The work is 
checked by the class and the score 
for each recorded. The examples are 
erased and new ones are put on. The 
game goes on as before and is re- 
peated as many times as the teacher 
desires. Then the total score is 
added to see if the boys or the girls 
won. The game can also be played 


NO. 308-55 


is a new Dixon Pencil 


for beginners to use in Sight Saving classes 


(same size, same lead as famous Beginners 


308, with a special finish.) For sample write— 


SCHOOL 


BUREAU, 


PENCIL SALES 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE 


JERSEY 


NEW 
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by selecting one girl to do all of the 
examples and also one boy. Both 
start at the end and work toward 
each other. The score is computed 
as before. These two children choose 
two others and the game goes on as 
before. 
—EsTHER ARLASKY, 
Binghamton, N. Y. 


How to Make Paper Blocks 
for Coloring 


IF little children know how to 
make blocks, they will use them in 
many ways in their spare time. For 
instance, they enjoy making their 
names by placing a letter on each 
block and pasting the blocks in 
order on a paper. I have found a 
simple way to make them. 


Give the child a square of paper. 
Have him cut off two opposite 
corners. (Fig. 1) Then, if he draws a 
right angle from cut corner to cut 
corner (Fig 2), and a line from (a) 
to (b), he will have a block that he 
can color and use. 

—MuRIEL B. NEEDHAM, 
Modesto, Calif. 


Quieting a Noisy Schoolroom 


Ratner often, when little chil- 
dren are left without a teacher for 
fifteen or twenty minutes, they be- 
come quite noisy. A common prac- 
tice among teachers is to clap the 
hands sharply upon reaching the 
door of the noisy room. This loud 
report startles the children and 
soon order is restored. Such a habit 
is undesirable and the effect on 
teacher and children far from pleas- 
ant. It is a ‘‘crack the whip” type of 
getting order. 

A musical signal could be used to 
much better advantage—a phrase 
on the piano, a chord on the organ, 
a stroke or two on the xylophone, a 
bell, a triangle, harmonica or the 
teacher’s singing voice—‘‘do, sol, 
me, do,’’—‘‘please-take-your-seats.”’ 
Such orders are soft and harmonious. 

~—‘*Music hath power to soothe, etc.”’ 
—A teacher may close her eyes 
while giving the musical signal and 
open them with a smile, seeing 
every child sitting quietly in his 
place. If this is done in an easy, com- 
posed manner by the teacher, the 
effect on both teacher and children 
is that of peace and harmony in 
contrast to the irritation expressed 


by the teacher in the sharp report 
sent out by clapping the hands. 
Scolding often accompanies the hand 
clap. This adds to the discordant 
atmosphere. 

It is true, the hand clapping has 
the advantage of convenience— 


‘“‘Hands are hand-y.”” However, if a 
teacher sets about to stop the hand- 
clapping habit, she will find that she 
will keep her other signaling device 
accessible. 
—BErRTHA G. RAMEs, 
Boulder, Colo. 


Note: Contributions for 
this Department are always 
welcome. The everyday 
classroom help which they 
represent has proved valu- 
able and popular. 

We want to hear from 
you, our individual reader, 
telling how you solved a 
teaching problem, how you 
are expressing new ideas in 
developing the regular sub- 
jects of the course of study. 

One dollar is paid upon 
publication for each article 
used in this department. 

Manuscripts should be 
typed, under five hundred 
words; if seasonal, sub- 
mitted three months in 
advance. Send your ideas, 
enclosing a_ self-addressed 
stamped envelope, to AMERI- 


CAN CHILDHOOD, SPRINGFIELD, 
Mass. 


Conservation of Eyesight 


IN our elementary school, we 
are working out the following plan 
of saving the children’s eyesight. By 
the use of the new instrument which 
is available for measuring light at 
each point in the classroom, we 
have determined the best seats in 
the room. 

We have concluded it is not fair 
to the individual pupil to assign him 
to a seat in the darkest corner of the 
room for a whole year’s time. 
Therefore our purpose is to see that 
each child has a definite opportunity 
to sit in the place where the lighting 
facilities are at the best. Every 
other Friday thus becomes moving 
day, although it might be every 
third Wednesday and work fully as 
successfully. By the use of the regu- 
lar seating plan, a permanent record 
is kept. For instance, Seating Plan 
No. 1 is retained and is referred to 
after the subsequent seating plans 
go into effect. 
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Some teachers use the rotating 
method. That is, each row moves 
up a row at a time. Others who 
have two grades may move a whole 
grade at a time. There are always 
exceptions to these general rules, 
however, for we must take into con- 
sideration the individual pupils who 
already have impaired vision or 
hearing. These pupils must be seated 
accordingly. 

Naturally this moving activity has 
its great disadvantages but luckily 
most of them affect the teacher only. 
Also, none of these disadvantages 
could possibly overcome the supreme 
advantage of saving one of our most 
cherished gifts—good eyesight! 

—CAaROLYN TOWLE, 
Walpole, Mass. 


Pioneer Life 


In studying Pioneer Life in 
the Third Grade we made two 
posters, which were effective in 
showing the contrast in pioneer and 
modern life. One was titled ‘‘Man- 
kind Fares as the Pioneer ‘Dares’”’ 
and on it were pictures cut from 
magazines of the things which the 
pioneers saw,—covered wagons, log 
cabins, flat boats, and carriages. On 
“This Modern Age’’ were pictures 
of cars, streamlined trains, ocean 
liners, radios and other modern in- 
ventions. This contrast shows the 
child vividly the progress the world 
has made in recent times. 

—Mary East, 
Alva, Okla. 


Illustrating a Song and a Poem 


Tuere are very few units 
today for which a teacher does not 
have her class make either individual 
or class booklets of some sort. Most 
of the booklets contain stories, pic- 
tures and reports, etc. I always 
have at least one song and one poem 
in the booklets of my class. In con- 
junction with the units, songs are 
also learned which pertain to the 
subject matter of the unit. Select 
one of the songs, copy it with a 
hektograph pencil on the lower half 
of a sheet of paper. Copy only the 
melody and the words. Run these 
off on the hektograph so that there 
are enough sheets for everyone in 
the class. In the large space at the 
top, have the children draw an 
original illustration of the song. In 
my class this is the most treasured 
page in the child’s book. This same 
method may be used for poems. 
After the poem has been learned, 
copy it on the lower half of a sheet 
of paper and run it off on the hekto- 
graph. Pass out to the children and 
have them illustrate in the large 
square provided at the top. 

—EsTHER ARLASKY, 
Binghamton, N. Y. 
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New and Interesting Projects for the Fall and Winter— 


PILGRIM 
VILLAGE 
CUT-OUTS 


The most popular Thanks- 
giving seat work ever 
published 


8306—Puritan men and 
women, Indians, log 
cabins, children and ani- 
mals, the good ship ‘‘ May- 
flower,’’ trees and plants— 
in outline on heavy card- 
board to be cut, colored 


and constructed into stand-up figures. When all the objects are completed, a Pilgrim village is formed, 
with authentic details of costume and environment. A splendid Thanksgiving group project, ideal 
for sand table use or for visualization of the story of the Pilgrims. Eight sheets of outlines on card- 


board with color suggestion sheet and detailed instructions, in portfolio.{ 


For refreshing entertainment... 
at Parent-Teachers meetings—for diver- 
sion of teacher groups—or for recreation 


and practical tests in advanced grades 
of school... 


PAUL WING’S 
SPELLING BEE 


In this new 
Bradley  educa- 
tional pastime, 
you will enjoy the 
innovations of the 
Wing technique— 
the Verbal Treas- 
ure Chest and 
Aftermat h— 
which are a part 
of Paul Wing’s 
radio program. 
Here also are fur- 
ther novelties— 
‘*‘Honeys’”’ and 
**Stingers”’ for 
those who excel 
and those who stumble. All the words are drawn from the 
‘Beehive’ and each Beehive has its own category, from 
words to do with the ‘‘Delicatessen”’ to those suggested 
by ‘“‘Harbor Lights’’ and ‘‘This Troubled World.’’ All words 
are syllabized and accented for correct pronunciation, and 
uncommon words are defined. 

Words are selected wholly by chance as each contestant 
draws a number indicating the word to spell. 

As a game of keen zest for a group or a party of any size, 
Paul Wing’s Spelling Bee is the perfect diversion—and its 
educational features are obvious. 

r'ry Paul Wing’s Spelling Bee at your next social function 
—at home or at school—and you will be convinced of its 
interest and rare entertainment. 


Price, 50c— By mail, postpaid, 60c 


Price, postpaid, 60c 


A new portfolio of design for 
Social Science studies 


INVENTIONS 


A carefully selected list of those inventions which were 
the source of present-day great industries, and whose 
products are part of the daily life or association of every 
child. Each is comprehensively illustrated in three stages 
—its inception, development and its evolution into the 
type of machine or device with which the child is familiar 
today. The collection includes: 


1 Printing Press 8 Electric Light 

2 Reaper 9 Dynamo 

3 Cotton Gin 10 Steamship 17 Automobile 

4 Sewing Machine’ 11 Locomotive 19 Aeroplane 

5 Weaving Loom 12 Making of Glass 19 Washing Machine 

6 Clock 13 Rubber 20 Radio 

7 Stove 14 Telephone 

Pictured graphically in outline drawings of authentic 

detail, these plates are ready for class study and coloring 
with water color or crayon. Each is 12 x 18 inches, printed 
on lightweight Bristol, with a suitable surface for coloring. 
Each illustration is accompanied by factual description 
giving correct dates, inventors’ names, etc. 


20 Plates, in durable box, postpaid, Tic 


15 Telegraph 
16 Camera (photography) 


Milton Bradley Co. 


Boston New York Philadelphia 
HOOVER BROS., Kansas City 


Springfield. Milass. 


Chicago San Francisco Atlanta 


GEO. M. HENDRY CO., Ltd., Toronto, Canada 
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THANKSGIVING MORNING—Miniatures 
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Books in Review 


most worthwhile 
among many fall offerings are two 
books of distinct interest to teachers, 
Let’s Go to School by Horrall, 
Ccdone, Willson and Rhodes, pub- 
lished by McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, and Thrice a Stranger by 
Vera Brittain, published by Mac- 
millan. 


Let’s Go to School is a veritable 
treasure book of projects, ideas, and 
curriculum planning as developed 
in the San Jose school system. The 
book must rank as one of the first 
choices for the desk library. Pro- 
fusely illustrated, well planned and 
complete. Few primary teachers can 
afford to overlook Let’s Go to 
School. Price, $3.00. 


Thrice a Stranger, Vera Brit- 
tain’s latest non-fiction account of 
her three lecture tours in America, 
might well be included in any list of 
“must” reading for American 
teachers and parents. Giving a clear, 
vivid picture of America as others 
see us, Miss Brittain’s analysis of 
the swift changes that have taken 
place in this country from 1925 to 
1934 is at times disconcerting but 
illuminating. Essentially a story of 


her personal experiences, Thrice a 
Stranger actually becomes a 
sweeping panorama of the American 
scene as it exists today. Highly rec- 
ommended. Price, $2.50. 


As the fall season progresses, it 
becomes only too apparent that no 
more than a mere handful of the 
hundreds of children’s books being 
published possibly survive 
through the spring of 1939. Good 
choices from the long list of well- 
illustrated, practically bound little 
volumes are difficult. Certain it is 
that the recent demand from libra- 
ries for more and better children’s 
books has been met with the cus- 
tomary eagerness from publishers on 
all sides. 


Books of practical use are few. 
Carolyn Sherwin Bailey’s From 
Moccasins to Wings, published by 
Milton Bradley Company, the story 
of American transportation from the 
Indian footpath to the current air- 
liner is surely as good a choice for 
juveniles as will be found during 
the current season. Well-illustrated 
by Margaret Ayer and vividly writ- 
ten by the author, the book should 
stand for years as a worthwhile 
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treatment of American modes of 
travel. Price, $2.00. 


Of the inevitable group of Christ- 
mas stories, Alexander’s Christ- 
mas Eve by Marjorie Knight, 
illustrated in color and black and 
white by Howard Simon, published 
by E. P. Dutton, stands out as one 
of the better choices. For simplicity, 
charm and appeal, Alexander’s 
Christmas Eve seems worthwhile. 
Copiously illustrated and gay, this 
little book will strike a responsive 
cord in many a young heart. $1.50. 


MILTON BRADLEY’S 


Kindergarten 
and Primary 
Materials 


EXCLUSIVE CANADIAN 
REPRESENTATIVES 


THE GEORGE M. HENDRY CO. 
LIMITED 


129 Adelaide Street, West 
Toronto 2, Ont. 


Write for Catalogue 


Opinion is divided 


NO. 245 ALPHA 
ACTUAL 
DIAMETER 


Some primary authorities prescribe, for 
hat ever-so-important first step in writ- 
ng, the Eagle ALPHA pencii with its 
extra large diameter of wood and its large, 
soft lead. 


Other authorities prefer the Eagle 
PRACTICE pencil with its slightly 
smaller diameter of wood and_ slightly 


harder lead as being nearer in size to 


the ordinary wood pencil. 


And still others advocate the ALPHA 
for the first slep in writing, followed 
by PRACTICE as a step-down to the 


regular size pencil. 


NO. 283 PRACTICE 
ACTUAL 
DIAMETER 


But everyone agrees... 


that these two pencils with their easy-writing, smudgeless leads, and their 


scientifically adapted diameters, are the ideal pencils for primary grade use. 


TEACHERS: Write for a free sample of both pencils for trial. 


EAGLE PENCIL CO., 703 East 13th St., New York 


N 
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Houghton Miifflin Company’s 
Songs from Many Lands by 
Thomas Whitney Surette, illustrated 
in color by Gertrude Herrick Howe, 
offers some seventy odd musical 
selections for younger children that 
may well find a place in the primary 
curriculum. A decidedly attractive 
and well-bound volume, it is per- 
haps in these days remarkable for 
the fact that it seems abundant. It 
should find its way into many a 
classroom. Price, $2.50. 


A second printing of The Abing- 
don Party Book by Ethel Owen, 
sketches by Frank Owen, serves as a 
reminder that this volume is still 
up-to-date, useful, and may well 
serve as a source book for many a 
classroom festivity. Price, $1.00. 


The growing use of photographs 
in the illustrations of children’s 
books is well-exemplified by The 
Alphabet of Birds, Bugs and 
Beasts by Henry B. Kane, pub- 
lished by Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany. Mr. Kane’s book for younger 
children may well serve as a refer- 
ence book for animal, bird or beast 
projects. Photographs are excellent, 
the text terse but complete. $1.50. 


Well-known Mabel Leigh Hunt 
contributes Benjie’s Hat, pub- 
lished by Frederick A. Stokes Com- 
pany, illustrated by Grace Paull. 
Benjie’s Hat is a humorous, lively 
tale of a small boy who inherited a 
succession of hand-me-down hats 
and what he did about them. A light 
but lively piece of juvenile fiction. 
Undoubtedly the story will provoke 


Prompt Service For The 
Southwest 


MILTON BRADLEY KINDERGARTEN 
PRIMARY and ART SUPPLIES 


For over 35 years we have represented 
Milton Bradley Company. A complete 
stock of their merchandise is carried in 
Kansas City at all times. 


Write for Catalog 


HOOVER BROS., Inc. 
922 Oak Street, Kansas City, Mo. 


education for teaching Sird 
in elementary grades, kinder- year 
garten and nursery school. Chil- \ 
dren’s demonstration school and 
observation center. Special summer classes 
Beautiful resident hall. Located Chicago's 
lovely North Shore near lake. Cultural edu- 
cation plus vocational training. B.E. degree conferred 
¢ yrs.), also 3-year diploma and 2-year certificate 
rite for list of successful alumnae. 

National College of Educatior 

EDNA DEAN BAKER, Pres. Box 812P EVANSTON, ILL. 


more than a few childhood memories 


among the adult readers. $1.75. 
Teachers looking for Thanks- 
giving stories will find in The 


Harvest Feast, a new collection of 
stories selected by Wilhelmina 
Harper, a wealth of material. 
Thirty stories devoted entirely to 
Thanksgiving of today and yester- 
year by such authors as Grace 
Humphrey, Cornelia Meigs, James 
Whitcomb Riley, Carolyn S. Bailey, 
Miriam C. Potter, and Carl Sand- 
burg. Thoroughly worthwhile. Price, 
$2.00, published by E. P. Dutton. 


For pure beauty of text and 
illustration The Forest Pool, writ- 
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ten and illustrated by Laura Adams 
Armer, published by Longmans- 
Green & Company, must be ranked 
as one of the best choices of the 
fall for juvenile library shelves. 
Mrs. Armer tells the story of two 
Mexican boys, Diego and Popo, 
seeking the ancient tree-lizard that 
lives in a pool deep in the green 
forest. The story, text and treat- 
ment are simple and direct. The 
illustrations are full-page in color, 
unusually well-done. Considerably 
more of the Mexican or Peon mood 
is expressed in the illustrations than 
is ordinarily found in this type. The 
Forest Pool might well be used in 
connection with Mexican projects. 
Price, $2.00. 


NOVEMBER 


The mellow year is hasting to its close; 

The little birds have almost sung their last, 
Their small notes twitter in the dreary blast— 
That shrill-piped harbinger of early snows:— 
The patient beauty of the scentless rose, 

Oft with the morn’s hoar crystal quaintly glassed, 
Hangs a pale mourner for the summer past, 
And makes a little summer where it grows;— 
In the chill sunbeam of the faint brief day 
The dusky waters shudder as they shine; 

The russet leaves obstruct the straggling way 
Of oozy brooks, which no deep banks define, 
And the gaunt woods, in ragged, scant array, 
Wrap their old limbs with sombre ivy-twine. 


—Arthur Hugh Clough 


TRAINING SCHOOLS AND TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


DERRY 


KINDERGARTES 


NORMAL SCHOOL 


Founded 1898 by ANNIE MOSELEY PERRY 
@ Preparing high school graduates for nursery school, kindergarten, primary, and playground es 


teaching, and for training children in the home. 


Limited enrollment insures personal atten- 


tion. Supervised practice teaching. University credits. Send for Booklet, ‘Training Children.”’ 
HARRIOT HAMBLEN JONES, Principal 


25 Huntington Ave., Room 77 


Boston, Massachusetts 


WHEELOCK SCHOOL 


Prepares Teachers for Primary, Kindergarten and Nursery Schools 


Cultural Courses 


Address: LUCY WHEELOCK 


University Credits 


100 RIVERWAY, BOSTON, MASS. 


GOOD TEACHERS In Demand—Write for Information 
Our Field the United States 


ROCKY MT. TEACHERS AGENCY 


410 U S NATL BANK BLOG 


Largest Teachers’ Agency in the West. 


WILLIAM RUFFER Pm D.. Moe 


DENVER. COLO 


Established 1906 


We Enroll Only Normal and College Graduates 
Photo copies made from orizinal, 25 for $1.50. Copyright Booklet, ‘How to Apply and Secure 


Promotion, with Laws of Certification of Western States, etc., etc.,” 
Write today for enrollment card and information. 
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Inexpensive, Ideal, PERSONAL «<@ 
YOUR PHOTO Desired 


€ F SO ordered, your photograph or that of your pupils or school 
I will be placed on the inside front cover of each booklet. (This 
applies to either style of booklet described below.) 

The booklets will also be supplied with two photographs if de- 
sired, the second photograph being mounted on one of the inside 
pages. The extra charge for the second photograph will be 50 cents 
for the first 10 booklets and 3 cents for each booklet over 10. 


SOUVENIRS for CHRISTMASTIME 


GIFTS for Your Pupils 


Your Choice of Any of These 6 
Beautiful Cover Designs in Colors 
Two Styles of Booklets: 


One with Special Printing for Your 
School—the Other Without 


[Thos tite booklet you 
Your leachers wishes fond and true 
For Chnstmas happiness and cheer 


your teachers 
best wishes for the 


most joyous Christmas 
and the happiest New 
Year ‘you have ever had 


Christmas Tree Design No. 32 


HERE is no more fitting way to “remember” your pupils 

at Christmastime than by giving to each of them one of these 
beautiful Souvenir Booklets as a memento of school days and 
schoolmates—a gift which, although inexpensive, will be joyously 
received and highly treasured through the years. 


Style ‘‘A’’ Booklets (With Special Printing) 


Size 3! x 5!'4 inches with cover of white pebbled bristol on which your choice 
of any of the six designs shown here will appear in colors. Inside there are eight 
pages of a good grade of paper, on two of which will be specially printed for you 
the name of your school, district number, township, county, state, date, 
names of teacher, school board and pupils. The six other pages will contain 
sentiments and poems appropriate to Christmas. All of the inner pages are attrac- 
tively printed in two colors. Your photograph or that of your pupils or school will 
be mounted in a panel on the inside of the front cover of each booklet, if ordered. 

See instructions at bottom of page.) Each booklet is tied with a dainty silk cord 
and is accompanied by a transparent glaze envelope in which it may be enclosed 
for presentation. 

Price without Photograph: 10 or less, $1.25. Additional ones ordered at 
same time, 9 cents each. 


Price with Photograph: 10 or less, $1.75. Additional ones ordered at same 
time, 12 cents each. 


Style ‘‘B’’ Booklets (Without Special Printing) 


Same as Style ‘“‘A”’ Booklets described above except that instead of the special 
printing of names, etc., on two of the inside pages, there are spaces provided on 
one of the pages in which the teacher may write the date, name of teacher and 
school, the grade, and name of pupil to whom presented. There are also 
two pages in which the pupil may write the names of his schoolmates or have 
them write their names for him as they would in an autograph album. The remain- 
ing five pages contain poems and sentiments appropriate to Christmas. Photo- 
graph of teacher, pupils or school on inside front cover, if ordered. Each booklet 
is tied with a silk cord and is accompanied by a transparent glaze envelope. 

Price without Photograph: 8 cents each in any quantity. 


Price with Photograph: 10 or less, $1.25. Additional ones ordered at same 
time, 10 cents each. 


Choose Any of These Six Cover Designs 


The designs on the covers of the booklets, as illustrated on this page, are beauti- 
fully produced in colors. Your order for booklets in either style described above 
may be made up with any one cover design or with assorted designs as you choose. 
Give names and numbers of designs selected and quantity desired of each. 


for the booklets are supplied 
with every order at no extra 
charge. 


Transparent Glaze Envelopes 


Discount on Club Orders When two or more teachers send their 


orders together, a discount of 10 per 
cent from the above prices will. be allowed on each order. 


f am of either a Style “A” or Style ““B” booklet made up with any 
A Sa ple one of the cover designs shown here that you choose, together 
with a specimen photograph, will be sent for only three cents in stamps. 


Instructions for Ordering— Please Read Carefully 


Give the style of the booklet and 
quantity desired. Then give the name 
and number of each cover design 
selected and state how many booklets 
you wish made up in each design. — 

For special printing write plainly 
or print the name of school, district 
number, township, county, state, date, 
names of teacher, school board and 
pupils just as you wish them to appear 
in the booklets. 

As many booklets should be ordered 
as there are pupils’ names to be printed 


Order Early 


in them; where pupils’ names exceed 
the number of booklets ordered, add 
one cent for each name in excess. 

If photograph is desired in the book- 
lets, send us any good Kodak print or 
other photograph securely wrapped and 
with your name and address on the 
back. We will make a reproduction of 


it for each booklet and return the 
original photo uninjured. 
Full remittance must accompany 


order. Send money order, bank draft, 
or currency registered. 


Although we aim to fill all orders promptly, we urge that 
you order as early as possible and thus make sure of having 


your booklets for presentation at the proper time. 


ORDER 
FROM 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO. 


Art Department, DANSVILLE, N. Y. 


[What's thislittle booklet for ? 
Surely youcan guess 

It's just towish you Christmas 
And years of hap; 
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NEXT MONTH 


JANUARY, 1939—the New Year 
inspires new thought and new and 
interesting classroom projects. ... 
ZETA BROWN presents a new idea 
in picture study and observation: 
“CRIME DOESN’T PAY’’—a les- 
son learned by a bull pup—in four 
scenes. . . . HELEN House offers 
“JUNE IN JANUARY,” a simple 
project with new models in window 
boxes from colored paper and crayon; 
also ““8’S ON ICE,” art work based 
on skating fun. . . . ALICE HAnN- 
THORN’S SCIENCE LESSONS pre- 
sent Polar Bears and Eskimos, 
Beavers and a Snowman— and 
Food for Winter Birds. . . . BEss 
Bruce CLEAVELAND enlivens the 
Beaver lesson with her splendid 
drawings; and also presents more 
Eskimos, an Igloo you can really 
make, and dog sleds. Her Number 
Work introduces Chickadees, Pen- 
guins and Polar Bears. 


LouisE D. TeEssin’s ‘“‘Art Sug- 
gestions’”” include New Year Sil- 
houettes, a Simple Lesson in Per- 
spective, Health Poster, Number 
Work with Animals, Birds and Fish, 
calendar and music. 


A.LIcE HAWTHORNE brings us a 
new activity; THE CLEARING 
GROUND by FLORENCE PIPER 
TUTTLE presents new problems; 
and WHAT WOULD YOU DO? 
offers new opportunity for cash 
prizes. 


FLORENCE PIPER Pic- 
ture-Cover Story describes the life 
of Lisa, a Ski Baby in Switzer- 
land, among snow-capped moun- 
tains. ... 


CAROLYN TOWLE’S dramatization, 
Uninvited Guest,’’ and ETHEL 
R. Taytor’s play “One Day in a 
Grocery Store’’— announced for 
December, but held over because 
of the vast amount of excellent 
Christmas material submitted—will 
be prominent in January. Also 
Mary GARDNER’S excellent paper, 
“The Artists’ Course of the Primary 
Department”? and ARDEN GIBBs’ 
“Unit Study in the Small Rural 
School,’”’ originally scheduled for 
December, will bring new thought 
to the January issue. . . . Another 
informative article on the develop- 
ment of the modern curriculum in 
Texas, by W. A. STIGLER, is devoted 
to the results of that curriculum 
when applied to the first three 
grades. .. . And, of course, January 
will bring new stories to read and 
tell; new songs to sing; new poetry 
to recite—truly a New Year num- 
ber in all departments. 
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